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The Monitor’s view 


As South Africa adjusts . . . 


Two developments in South Africa - in do- 
mestic and foreign policy - have significance 
for the West's endeavor to keep the simmering 
cauldron from boiling over in southern Africa. 
One is South Africa's public pledge of support 
for the United Slates effort to bring about a 
negotiated settlement in Rhodesia. The other is 
the South African Government's announcement 
that henceforth blacks in urban areas will be 
permitted to buy or build homes without hav- 
ing first to take out citizenship in tribal home- 
lands. 

The moves point to a heightened recognition 
among white South Africans that they will 
have to adjust their racial policies if there is 
not to be an explosion of civil war In southern 
Africa, attended by the danger of Soviet and 
Cuban involvement. The moves do not go as 
for as wUl eventually be needed to foster 
peaceful change in the region, but as steps Ln 
the right direction they can only be welcomed. 

First let’s take the foreign policy In ilia Live. 
There is little doubt Henry Kissinger is encour- 
aged by the expressions of support for his pol- 
icy voiced by Soulh African Foreign Minister 
Hilgard Muller ln an address to the National 
Parly congress. Tills is In effect South Africa's 
first public endorsement of a solution In neigh- 
boring Rhodesia based on majority rule by 
blacks with safeguards for the minority rights 
of whites. How far Pretoria will go toward 
helping the U.S. and Britain achieve such a set- 
tlement remains to be seen, however. It pre- 
sumably is Dr. Kissinger’s hope that South Af- 
rica will use the leverage of its economic and 
military ties with Rhodesia to exert pressure 


Rhodesia fights harder 


White Rhodesians jubilantly celobrated their 
country's raid Into Mozambique to smash up a 
guerrilla base and Prime Minister Ian Smith 
justifies Uio act on grounds of the international 
practice of hot pursuit. But Hie jubilation is 
sorely misplaced. The move Is bound to increase 
tensions along Rhodesia's border, escalate the 
level of fighting, and could perhaps invite So- 
viet-supported retaliation by Mozambique. 

Mr. Smith and his militant white supporters 
seem determined to take Rhodesia down the 
dangerous and unrewarding path of bloodshed 
and violence. Yet oven Rhodesia’s neighbors, 
including white-ruled South Africa, are press- 
ing for a political settlement with black.modcr- 
ates to transfer majority power to the coun- 
try’s 6 million Africans within two years. 

Britain and the United States are working 
vigorously behind the scenes to produce just 
such a negotiated settlement, and tt Is difficult 
to fathom Ian Smith’s intranslgeance. Hq Is of 
Course playing on the fear of Rhodesia’s 
260,000 whites that they would lose everything 
7 fortunes, . homos, constitutional rights - 
when and If the blacks took power. ; But the 
pten : being devised in London and Washington, 
while net known in- detail, reportedly, would of- 
fer a ^safety net’Mn the' form of financial as- 


sistance for those who wished to leave the 
country as well as guarantees, for those who 
chose to stay. 

This may not he the solution envisaged by 
those enterprising whites who settled ln Rho- 
desia. But, given the realities in southern Af- 
rica today, a policy of indefinite white rule is 
neither, viable nor defensible. Secretary of 
Stale Henry Kissinger only recently warned 
that Rhodesia is "the most Immediately dan- 
gerous” spot in southern Africa and that if the 
guerrilla war goes on the Cubans or the Rus- 
sians will become Involved. 

Hence, instead of fighting what is certain to 
be a losing battle - and Rhodesia has now low- 
ered the call-up age for military service from 
17 to 16 — Prime Minister Smith ought to be 
pressed by his compatriots to resume talks 
with Joshua Nkomo and other moderate Rho- 
desian black leaders on a negotiated settle- 
ment. If such talks do not proceed soon and 
reach a successful conclusion, the danger ex- 
ists that the leadership or Rhodesia's blacks 
will shift to the radical and leftist guerrillas. 
Then It may be too late to save the situation. 

In Dr. Kissinger’s blunt words, "Time is run- 
ning out.” 


Ulster’s march for peace 
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on Prime Minister Ian Smith to accept a nego- 
tiated package. 

There is also a ray of hope on the sensitive 
problem of Namibia (South-West Africa). Dr. 
Muller said he was hopeful of progress by the 
end of the month (the UN deadline for granting 
the territory independence) and, while he did 
not spell out what he had in mind, the ex- 
pectation now Is that South Africa is moving 
toward a compromise on the problem. 

To touch on South Africa’s internal policies, 
the government's move on home ownership 
represents a major concession. It comes its 
Pretoria views with alarm the growing nation- 
alism and restiveness among blacks 

it is doubtful, however, to what extent the 
measure will placate the rising demands of ur- 
ban black leaders. It is limited to the black 
township of Soweto, where the violence began 
In June. It still prohibits blacks from owning 
the land on which their homes are located. 
And, of course, it does not alter South Africa's 
basic policy of apartheid, which the South Afri- 
can Government regards as fundamental. 

Even ns the government was announcing the 
measure, new waves of arrests were taking 
place all across the country and local news- 
papers were being threatened with new re- 
straints because of their coverage of black un- 
rest. 

South Africa, in short, is yet a long way 
from confronting the basic issue or enforced 
separation of the races. BuL, Insofar as the lat- 
est measure affords blacks a bit more justice, 
it should give them hope that change is pos- 
sible in their white-ruled country. 
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■ v through the terrorism and .grief . of: seven 
' ■ of toci&tetf :attobl Warfare tip Northern 

rteland comes clear indication that the: broad, 

- nniasjp of -Irish people, -. Protestant and Roman' 
Cathode. alike -strongly. oppose a vtolontsblii. 
tion to political problems. • 

••Plowing. the rocent' .tdillng, of three srnaU ■ 
Obiidron. by, anrrish Rapupitcpn. Army (IKA) 
;:'g0tdway cat, mbro Uujn! li.ooo pdople, mpqlof 
. them: Catholic, women.ioined In one. oif North- 
ern. Ireland’a’.largest 'peace demonstrations, 
v pe^te . throats of telallaliph andra con- 
flotation will) supporters, several ^hud- 
; I’dred Protestants bravely Walked : wUh; the Oath- : 
oUc marchofs tbr dlijgtt areas -of . guerrflla ■ sup- 
-. : ':^Qrt tn^olfastl, ' '/ :. \o; •; .. •. : .. i ; : ' 

organizatton of Londonderry. women 
• j-bganst; violence thrcB'.jfeprsagoiriiid that. city’s:' 
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^ja i^arts Ja^',any : basis for ..widespread 

At this JjolnW movement toward a peaceful 
political solution, which must lncVlthbly in- 
clude the. sharing- of government power be- 
tween Protestants and Catholics, appears to be 
•stalled . 7 But the 1 weekend demonstration 
..against continued violence, no matter what Its 
sourcej must : sUniiilate reasonable leaders of ' 
1 aU political ipetsuasion to flnd a Way. out or the 
seeming impasse. .. 

As the. recent assassination of the: Brit- 

,.teh Ambassador to Ireiapd, the public puts 
pouring for peace should firm up Britain's re- , : 
. so^ve not to leave Noilhern. Ireland Ipt a stat& 

■ of turmoil, it should al&o detnqtjstrate'tp ilriah ■ 
..Premier Ljam Coggrave that lie can bach'hlfi’, 

: words ! against,- |f» ktWtyl Which... i 

mmvetimeB ort^natbs 1 Iiq.kilB wltli firm 
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Political stability ln Japan has been counted 
so permanent a fixture of the post-World War 
II era that the West has hardly grasped the Im- 
plications of what is happening there. If the 
Lockheed scandal leads to further revelations 
of criminal wrongdoing, it could destabilize the 
Japanese political scene. It could even touch 
South Korea, where Japanese business has 
close links with the Park regime. 

At the least the Indictment of former Pre- 
mier Kakuei Tanaka on charges or bribery 
confronts the ruling Liberal Democratic Party 
with its biggest challenge to date. And the big 
question now is how the Japanese people will 
react. Will they regard Mr. Tanaka’s arrest as 
proof that the LDP has set about cleansing it- 
self and is determined to root out wrongdoing? 
Or will they perceive it as a sign that the LDP 
leadership la riddled with conupUon and 
choose to vent their outrage against the party 
in the parliamentary election tht^ fall? 

Viewing events as outsiders, we see decided 
opportunity in the situation. The fact is. Japa- 
WW democracy, implanted from lhe ,oi) tattle, = 
has never been put to a test.: Like Watergate, 
tho Tahaka case .may no( bfc pleasant but It 
provides just : such a. test, If handled wisely,. U; 
could {irove to be a Wealthy development for 
democracy, < strengthei)U)g Japan!s institutions 
and proving a benefit to society and the party. 

So. far. : FTOjttier ' Takeo hfikl ■ has pro- ’ 
ceeded, wttb cpipmendabla determination. A; 
politician who early on ^aa inhuenced by, the 
American concept of grass-roots .democracy,' 
he has pledged to get to tho bottom of tbel 
scandal, even if the chips fall on his bwn fdc- 
tton of th§ party., , . 'v '; : ^ •' 

It is worth noting that pdUUqftl corruption in 
Japan, stemming from the otgantc lie betv^ean 
corporate business and government, is nothing 
new. It has been part of the system all along. 
In the past’ the Tanaka scandal might well 
hafve.beeh covered t$i P ipr brlbenr bas> noi-‘t^en>' 

regarded ■ ds (hedbssartly ; cprrtipt.'' The- very '•«£. 


Unit tho case could affect Iho entire 
doing business in Jnpan. At least tho mosi 
lanl uses of money for political Influence mifi* 
be curbed. _ - 

While the Lockheed affair does hear 
seeds of profound political turmoil, t f 
also be borne In mind that the Jflpaji 
tudes have a buUHn restlfence. The Japa^; 
and especially the Libera! Democrats have« j- 
perienced scandals and shocks before, . 
managed to absorb them and go on. 

It Is to be hoped, then, that they 
this unsavory development as an 
cleanse their political and their 
tern — and demonstrate to the " 
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France? Wales? England? It could be any of them. Actually, It's Germany, near Frankfurt 

Britain’s anti-drought ‘supremo’: 

‘Mend that dripping tap at once’ 
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sports, is to coordinate aU matters con- might face n three-day work week unless ■ * Please turn to Pago 14 

N. Koreans and E. Germans; Phric 
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the pubttu took immediate, drastic steps 
to saya water. 1 

The government’s strategy is to avoid 
such drastic measures at all costs, by 
giving preference to industrial users and 
agriculture over household consumers. 

There is wide agreement that the 
drought situation calls for cool heads 
and decisive measures. As one official 
commented, part of the difficulty Is that 
Britain has never had to face -a com- 
parable situation in recorded memory: 
★Please turn to Pago 14 
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Fruit of Soweto boycott: 

Blacks fight 
for power — not 
just Improvement 

By Geoffrey God sell 

Overseas news editor of The Chris l inn Science Monitor 

The three-day black work boycott in Johannesburg could 
prove In Iw the iiioM significant black political happening in 
Smith Africa since the rough white National 1'nrly took over in 
1948. Perhaps Mil* mend significant ever. 

'Ibis Is localise llu? wnrk boycott stemmed from the Black 
Power or Black Consciousness movement- The movement's 
aim is not simply better conditions for blacks in a still racially 
separated South' Africa. It is nothing short nf a reversal of the 
-present order with black power, black political power across 
the length and breadth of the land. 

The wnrk boycott, begun Monday, was a qualified success. 
On the first day, some three-quarters of the black work force 
living in the huge township of Soweto stayed away from Uleir 
Jobs in neighboring Johannesburg The boycott continued 
Tuesday and Wednesday, with thousands still not turning up 
for work, but with the absenteeism less than on the first day. 

There was, however, a fierce black backlash to the work 
boycott by Monday night, and there was every indication that 
the backlash was being encouraged by the South African Gov- 
ernment. Minister of Justice. Police, and Prisons James Kru- 
ger said: “The general situation seems to be crystallizing out 
into a backlash of annoyance by people who are’being physi- 
cally intimidated by students. ... 1 frankly think the situation 
will calm II self now, unce black people realize there is a 
strong backlash." 

■ There was indeed much evidence that some Soweto blacks 
who stayed away from work were Intimidated into joining the 
boycott by the young militants who are Increasingly wresting 
political leadership from the more traditional biack spokesmen 
in the townships. Among those who ignored the call for the 
boycotL were some Zulu workers who had a hostel of their own 
in Soweto. They returned from work Monday to find It burned 
down, according lo the Rand Daily Mail. 

By Tuesday as many as 1.500 Zulus had armed themselves 
with sticks, stones, and short spears and were ready to do 
battle with the militants - .which Is just whal they did. The 
' South African Press Association reported nt least six people 
. killed and over 100 injured. * Please turn to Page 13 


By Joseph l\ Hiirscb 

Obviously there are still two flash poinls 
along the frontiers of the old "cold war." 
Blood has been shell In llie month or August 
both nl I’nnmntijom on the border between 
North and South Korea and also along the fron- 


roll westward 

• .. . By Paul ffohl 

Special lo ■ 

The Christian Science Monitor 

“Gray-blue trucks and trailers marked 
“Soviet rans- Auto” are inking lo ' West Eu- 
ropean highways loaded with game,: yav- - 
. far, sturgeon, and other specialty poods. . 

Most • recently, The Soviet vehicle?, 

[ which boar the nationality sign : “SU,” ; 
haVo carried strawberries.!- Western Eu- 
tope used to fihpirt berries almost ev- 
: . cluslvely from {Spain, rioraccq, and. Israel. 

: On the return trip sortie of, the Soviet 
Truefe tako'macjliirtd tools and spare parts 
, r fo^* automobiles to’ Iran, which has be- 
come the Sqvtot LInlon's blggest custqniCr 
. V in overland transit.; i'.. . . \ 1 ' 

i c V , .. .★Please lurti ta Page If 


tier between East and West Germany. Tho In- 
cident at PanmnnjQm has momentarily sub- 
sided. It could revive, at any moment. Tension 
remains high along Ihe German frontier. 

There Is probably a common reason, 1 Kim II 
Sung, the aging dictator or North Korea has 
never been satisfied with his present territories. 

. Ho has always Wanted .to &dd';$otith Korea ' to / 

been shildftcd with fhelr present BbUTidartea. ' 
They want, above all, to suppress the Western 
enclave of West Berlin. They want an end to 
that showcase within their own midst of the 
higher standard'bf living enjoyed by West Ger- 
mans. . k 

In Korea, Mr. Kim has crawled back a- re- 
V markable dlstftiice by ‘TegreUing’" the Killing 
of two American officers at the poplaV tree At . 
Panmunjam. It Is a reasonable $upposttlon that 
his Chinese neiglfbdrs have quiotly. told him. to 
"knock It off" and "get Wl to.” ' 

• Tho fact remains that he did provoke, or ai- 
low, an incident tt Whldh' two American offi- 
; cere were killed, and thus he did lest the speed 
■ and vigoi* of American' reactldn. during a presi- 

dehlial camp^i year when' j hfe mlghl . have 

. mtsiRkeMy thougltt Americans would be timid. . 

The Amerldhn re^cttoil- wqs : pot . timid,. On,. 

: th6 contrary' the White ifoiise undoubtedly wql- . 
- corned the chance tp provh.Ito'» , fllrftaiea ! " Af- , 
ter all, Mr; Ford's fjrst bl^ popular suceGsa as 
. . : il’loasc lure to Page {4 


Christianity vs. racism 
in South Africa 


By June Goodwin 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor • 

Cape Town 

The Christian , churches .could yet .save 
i South Africa- .’ !'v 
<: E- ^ tpytMt.isn^ajapef^nif v) r|. .|^ r e; b^blc i aijd white- 
churches here may l>e as liVipoKhnl in pre- 
venting a bloody race wnr In southern Af- 
rica as Prime Minister John Vorstcr’s pollt- 
' leal decisions. /. '! : * ! • •. ' ! 

For In thlfe, church- orjenied country ihe 
teachings of the Bible have' bead used dur : ; 


LittCaUon fO] OparthMd (Uie ttgal fieparotIon . 
of the races), : ^ ,'j • v - ’. . 

■ . Now the moral basis of apattltoid :und 
: therofoto of the Nallbqal Party rtinnlng tho 

country is' crumbling in the thinking of iho ■ 
: members of the powerful white Dutch • Re- 
formed .Church. s ;. ■ 

Tho IntOrprettitiori (ff the story of ti]P 
Tower of Babel In tliB OltijTCBlainonl (God 
. divided tho world lfjlo dlffeVoitt races and- 
languages mid meRnt t . lh(;nr lo 'stay/;'. that 

■ .wajfj ^ticcording:, to -tondiponni: DiitcH iRq* 
formed canripKslatid. ijp.ld 

. the teachings of lho NC\v Testament tbat 
. God is no respecter of pOi'&ons. V: .>■. 


Also, puls Hunky Is the only bnsls Of 
moral appeal open lo blacks In South Af- 
rica. Unlike ,clv LI -lights leaders In the 
United Slates, blacks here cannot call for 
the protection of human rights enshrined lit . 
>phy. constitution. The only stateipwit . tho 
South African Conalltufton fnakes is that' the 
government stands united ‘to further llie 
contentment and spiritual and material. well 
joro of ali bi bur midst.’' ■ : • 

Analysis : V. ; ' 

“i ' ll l im If— i^fchiil 'w w ' i V | 

n Thus the blacks h^ve turned to tile chutoh 
' 03 .. ihe channel which Is not. conllhunUy, 
blocked ' by .tho wldie go'vernniCni, And : 
/black power has come. to the churches, 
‘►Biack cohsoloiisnesB and .white- cotir 
scloiisness arc fncisi*'. sayk- one blapk- min- 
ister from Soweto, ihe black: township fm 
. ihe. fringe of Johannesburg where rioting 
began in Ji'mc. "Ttiefe nin,v or may not be 
Christ consciousness in one on the olher. J ' 

“A dieting of nil bliick ministers in, South 
' Africd onlied Tor Aug. 27 iind'^ is likely lo 
■;be ttte beginning of n united black clitnch; 

:'• . * Please turn 'io pdgO ; 14 
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WOMEN OF ULSTER. Calling on 
“all Christian people, all decent 
people” to forget sectarian bitterness 
and work actively for peace, Mrs. 
Malraid Corrigan reminds them, 
“You cannot love God if you do not 
love one another. 1 ’ Mrs. Corrigan dis- 
cusses her campaign to unite Protes- 
tants and Roman Catholics against 
violence. Page 8 

S. AFRICA'S DAYS OF DECISION. 
Whether Communists arc actually In- 
spiring black unrest, or deliberately 
exploiting it, Joseph llarsch suggests 
whites must act promptly and wisely 
to deny them the rolo of champions 
of the bfacks in souOiem Africa. His 
commentary Is also translated into 
French and German. Page 26 



Egypt's farming president. 

, Anwar al-Sadat talks to a reporter 
about his philosophy, his life-time en- 
thusiasm for the land and his vision 
for Egypt’s .future, lie hopes to 
double Irrigated land by 2000 and to 
make his country self-sufficient la ev- 
erything but wheat. Page IS 
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Time capsules as big business 


New York 

Open up today's time capsule in 100 years 
and you would find: a pair of cut-off blue 
jeans, a motorcycle, a two-dollar bill, and a 
straw bat among other things - all in per- 
fect condition. 

Because of the U.S. bicentennial, this Is a 
big year for time capsules, but Jim Kuste- 
' rer Jr., the U.S. time capsule expert, says, 
“They are starting to happen around the 
world." 

Since be designed his first capsuto in 1971, 
his firm, now called Time Capsules, Inc., 
has sold more than 400. Mr. Kusterer’s cap- 
sules are fancy compared with the “shoe- 
box-in-lhe-corncrstone” or the "stuff-an-old- 
pipc-and-bury-lt" methods. His capsules are 
meant to ensure that their contents will be 
totally preserved; air is pumped out, argon 
gas pumped in and chemical preservatives 
added before the capsule Is sealed. 

The costs of his time capsules range from 
$497 for a modest capsule to $30,000 for a 
450-cuble-foot capsule designed to store 
back volumes of the San Diego Tribune. 

Mr. Kusterer, who was in charge of pre- 
serving the original copy of "The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” has also served as a 
consultant to the Library of Congress, the 
National Gallery of Art in Washington, the 


By Jo Ann Levine 

ew York Museum of Modern Art in New York, and 
IDO years the archives of The First Church of Christ, 
-off blue Scientist, In Boston. 

11, and a Civic groups and government organlza- 
I in per- lions inquire most frequently about Ume 
capsules, Mr. Kusterer says. He feels (his Ls 
Uiis is a ^ test wa y 10 S et a number of individuals 

n Kuste- 10 In supplying capsule contents, 

rt, says, He n0te8 > however, that private individuals 
nind the 816 beginning to purchase time capsules. 

One person bought a capsule in order to 

> in 1971, preserve some of his family's heritage. It 
?s. Inc., was designed to look like an end table. 

ir's cap- A 0me capsule In Nebraska is big enough 

> “shoe- l0 hoW a 1876 v Ofi® and a motorcycle. It is 

Nan-old- Wag Placed In a vault and smothered in IS 
ules are tons °f concrete. The businessman in 
will be charge of the $15,000 project has gotten Boy 
t, argon Santa to draw murals in 11 - and plenty of 
rvallves P*Udly. 

Reynolds Metals Company decided to 
ge from skip the bicentennial and concentrate on the 
Q0 for a tricentennla] by way of time capsules. Mr. 
o store Kusterer designed a two-cubic-foot time 
me. capsule of aluminum which Reynolds is giv- 

of pre- lug away to the governors of the states and 
e Star- territories, the National Bicentennial Com- 
d as a mission, and the NaLlonal Archives. 

£88, the Massachusetts Gov. Michael S. Dukakis 
Ion, the has accepted one of the Reynolds’ time cap- 


sules. He will lum it over to th e i. Wn . 
Med field, which is celebrating lts * 
niversary this year and which wlllkZ£ 
capsule for the next 99 years P ine 

On July 2, President Ford sig^ 
name to a scroll, then dropped teZ 
purpose) into the national bicenteoaW nS 
capsule. All the Reynolds capsule^K 
to be opened on July 4, 2075 - wWch i? 

everybody a year to prepare Tor the tS. 
tonnial. 

Popular additions to the documents Ro r . 
mally deposited in lime capsules are Xh 
plastic items as ball point pens, children's 
toys, and credit cards. It Is assumed that 
these plastic items, made from dwindling 
petroleum supplies, will be extinct in m 
years. 

Mr. Kusterer notes that in the past lostae 
time capsules has been a major problem 
"About 40 percent of the Ume capsule pro]! 
ects started 80 years ago or longer haw 
been lost," he said. To prevent this, Time 
Capsules, Inc., is keeping a master chart of 
all its capsules and is storing it - in a Ume 
capsule, of course - and selling up a ' trust 
to look after it. 

A love of nostalgia or history may not be 
the only reason for preserving mementos (q 
lime capsules. Mr. Kusterer was present «t 
the opening of the oldest time capsule be 
knows of, the Marin County Courthouse 
lime capsule in San Raphael, Califon* j 
which dates back to 1830. It Included ( 
of adobe from the original courthouse aw- - \ 
ture, a set of handcuffs (“in preffy good I 
shape”), a pound sample of silver iwnfte 
Comstock Lode, and proof copies ol go W 
and silver coins from the Carson City MM, 


Ulster; good news that gets forgotten 

Violence stops at the factory door; 
business attracts overseas investors 


By Takashi Oka 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

un. j. Belfast 

* Why should anyone want to invest In North- 
ern Ireland, a country scarred by violence be- 
tween Roman Catholic and Protestant ex- 
tremists. for over seven years? 

Northern Ireland Government officials, 
striving with almost fanatic dedication to at- 
tract new investment and to bring down an 
unemployment rate of over 10 percent - nearly 
double that of the Test of the United Kingdom, 
ddmit that thi& is the first and most 'urgent 
tfliesUbn potential investors put to them. 

' TRANSATLANTICl 


ences outside work on the whole harmoniously Heugtcn had received the keys to his Nisi- * 
and without friction on Hie shop Boor, that is The first liic was turned out the W *** 
not news. If factories, unlike shops, hotels, res- Cliristmus. ! 

taurants, and othor places where people gather ,, „ { .,wr * 

in their nonwork hours, have been generally ,, “V™ s wa S° aro . “S i 

spared bombing or terrorist incidents that T “ ,cy woul(l havo becn ,n Ws naHV | 

quicWy rebulll and put l^ck In business.^ 


Inv^tor ‘comes to see* . 

r-il « 88 U Protestan t and Roman 


juuus * pouna n pence. . ; . 

Fringe costs are correspondingly low ( ^ 
cording to the same statistics; 6fl P €r * flt | * 
Uie Nctheriands, making the total cost to Uie 
emnlover 2 noundR 72 nenCe. while In Nortbers 


^ « oiinuat as il rroiestant and Roman 

Catholic workers found a certain therapeutic Ire,and ^ ar6 19 P er ‘ :ent ’ meanb, if !la5 
value In their work,- an escape from theirpoM- em Ptoyer pays out in all only 1 F» und J ^ 
iea] and other confrontations, says Harnfoil- per worker - ™ ese figures have chang^ so 
Ver, director of indiuttrim what Since,' but the comparison remains vaW* 


mSSm - ““ ' de ™ l0I,m ' ! " t 



Den|t take our void for it. Come and see 
for yo*tf*elves, M . they answer. Roland Moyle, 
Minister of State In charge or iiidusiry in 
Northern Ireland, said in a recent interview: 
■ "Investors abroad should consider Northern 
Ireland, and before reaching a decision, take a 
look themselves,' 1 ' ' 

they haYe di^^y evro getting the would-be 
. inve^k- 1° cotoe uri see. ■ . '! ■ 

^ 


«oruienureiana. . -• .■ ; , • 

(Me investor who heeded the Northern Ire- Unrest Is worldwide ■ •J'w 

land invitation to “come and see" Is P.J.’van As for violence, Mr. van Heugten MJjl 
Heugte^a Dutch industrialist who was looking : pictures projected on television 
Jar a site within the .European Community shock effect, but unrest Is ' 

for a factory manufacturing carpel tiles. P^r places in Eorope, eve " ^^uT a ^ an 
(Tbsse arp woven carpets with a snarini erlands. 1 a s the South Moluccas taiacB 0 * 


u»r a lacmry manufacturing carpel .tiles. places in Europe, even .a**- 
Cthaa arp woven carpets wUh p special bitii- erlands, 1 as the South Moluccas op 
®en baddng makine it bosaihia f«r tham fn entire train showed some months W*' 


■ swing and cutting rioortcHfioorcarpetina usu- year-old son had "a fabulous time" ^ 
Wernli. ImiwJ' bad stniOar mcperieiices. Goody«® J BS J; 
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Juan Carlos: no one’s 
laughing at him now 




By Joe Gandeiman 
Special correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Madrid 

No one is telling “Juan Carlos jokes" any 
more. 

In the old days. Spaniards relaxing in 
cmwikMl Madrid cafes chortled at jokes about 
“El Caudlllo" (Hen. Francisco Franco) »nd 
“his" prince. In ihese jokes. Franco was por- 
trayed as an iron-willed dictator who intended 
to cling to power whatever happened. 

The I hen- Prince Juan Carlos wns portrayed 
as a naive, pliable, and less-ihan-lirillianl 
bumpkin. 

All that has changed- 

General Franco, ailliitngh hanily forgolteii. 
is senn-i-ly inenli>med anymore Spain's newly 
liberated press refers in the pust 4U years as 
"the dlil at nr. ship " Tin* biggest laugh in town, 
meanwhile, seems In lie llu? line: “Juan Carlos 
talks filsiui del one raey in English and in the 
Army in pure Spanish.' ’ t 

This reflects growing respect fur the King s 
often underestimated political abilities. “He 
plays Left and nighl" explains one prominent 
opposition member. "The day after he de- 
clared amnesty he put on his uniform and vis- 
ited the Army. Amnesty ami Army - that’s ills 

game." . , 

Juan Carlos’s growing clout stems mainly 
from having gained the opposition's confidence 
by assuming a risky activist, and advocate, 
role. Increasingly, his Judgement seems vindi- 
cated. For Instance, his personal choice lor 
prime minister (and some say his political al- 
ter ego), Adolpho Suarez, has proven to be no 
tool and everyone’s sympathetic listener. 

In the past. Mr. Suarez has been linked lo 
the right-wing Falangc to Upus Dei ,(lho Ho- 
man Catholic layman’s society) and to the late 
Prime Minister Luis Carrero Blanco. But his 
loyalty to Juan Carlos predates the post- 


Franco era. Now, togelher, the Juan Carlos- 
Adolpho Suarez team appears lo be engineer- 
ing a quiet revolution. 

Under it: 

• a partial amnesty decreed July 30 is 
freeing most political prisoners and has led to 
the return uf many exiles. For example, 400 
Basque exiles have returned. 

• Now opposition-government dialogue and 

trust have begun 

• Alleged torture in ihe. Basquo country is 
said td have sharply tapered off since the new 
govorment placed Spain's 108,000-man internal 
security forces under civilian control. 

• A faction of Ihe Basque separatist group 
ETA is reportedly pressing within Hie organi- 
zation for “negotiation" versus violence. The 
government's new credibility Iuls apparently 
spurred the faction lo opt for traditional poli- 
tics. 

• The 1953 Vailcan-Mailrid concordat, which 
allowed (ieneral Franco to exercise political 
control over the church by appointing bishops, 
is to be revised. The Vatican long wanted lo 
scrap the agreement. Now, Madrid does too. 

Thus, after nine tightrope walking months 
since the passing of General Franco, Juan Car- 
los is proving lie is his own man and Spain's 
No. 1 political force. BuL challenges ahead may 
be as enormous as gains achieved so far. 

There is an ailing economy; a 20 pcrcenl in- 
flation rate, amon£ Europe’s highest; 
unemployment; n sluggish industry; a large 
balance of payments deficit - $3.5 billion so far 
this year); and another possiblo peseta deva- 
luation. The possibility of labor unresl looms In 
Ihe background. 

Then there is the entrenched-rightist Cories 
(rubber-stump Parliament. ) Will it vote itself 
out of existence or scrap the King's reforms? 
If It kills the reforms, how will the opposition 
react? And would the King be willing then to 
rule by decree? • . 



Juan Carlos and son FeUpe watoh Army maneuvers 

Juan Carlos ol Spaint ‘Amnesty and Army — that’s his gama' 


Keystone 


And if there were such a serious crisis, 
would the Army remain loyal? 

The .future of the monarchy also is at stake. 
"The crown is in danger." maintains a leading 
Spanish editor. “11 is very dlltlcult after 40 
years to resurrect IL Monarchies survive be- 
■ cause they are quasi- eternal. Ours has been re- 
vived." 

The editor further warns; "This la an ex- 


tremely dangerous moment for Spain. The old 
state Is quickly disintegrating, while, the new 
state has yet to be built. So there is little au- 
thority and an institutional vacuum." 

Despite these lingering questions, there is 
growing hope that Spain's vibrant, youthful, 
outward-reaching "silent generation" may suc- 
ceed In -Us dream of peacefully bringing de- 
mocracy to post- Franco Spain. 



Whiff of swastika worries Bonn 


Falling franc benefits U.S. tourist 


(yioney-go-rpund’s ups and downs 

The Christ inn Science Monitor prove. But economists here see built-in prob- 

, Paris lems for the French currency: , . 

The dollar has gained almost 10 percent , . , . • , 

against ihe French franc sinco the middle olf , 1 • inflation is rising. hore hgaip, and tt.l« stiU: 
March, whbirthe franc began a -steady slide. ; significantly higher .than in West. Germany. . 

But while American money .looks good In • West Germany Is France , ,p. p.r|jnflry.trad- 
Franco ..right- now, il is beginning lo shrink • Ing-partner, .i n 

again in Was! Germany. White the Priiich ,• Tlie^ra^Franch .^e ba nne^^'n , 
franc has slipped, ttic West Germed .mark and • heavy Melt agam. pad wMbehurmor e bya 
MV. hem, ellmhlne, nhd the ■ fall In agricultural upoiUdgq to thedroiight. 


By David Mutch 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Bonn 

West Germany has another radical under- 
ground movement oh its hands. 

Il consists of a growing number of secret 
ceils of rightist radicals. They have names like 
"Steelhelmots" and “Federation of Fighting 
Gentian Soldiers." They are called nco-Nnzi 
bul have no opbn political organization. 

While they have not used the degree of ter- 
rorism that made the leftist-anarchist Baader- 
Meinhof gang notorious, some hnvo committed 
arson and set off bombs. Several oT the small 
groups have been found with arsenals of rifles, 
ammunition, and hand grenades. 

Some of these para-mtUlary groups -stag® se- 
cret maneuvers at night, wearing stoel helmets 
and smart officer’s hats. ’ ■ . • , 


" » s ” % to “" sw : is : 

- jS MM# nrnhiRm for the Eu- ag alnSt dolM therefore raireS oil pricey A" 
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thlzers. The numbers are thought to be grow- 
tng. , i . . . .i . 

Members have snteafad swast Qua on grave- 
stonojr ln Jewish cemeteries : and handed out . 

stickers witif the syvasUka. and, RnU-eommuiiJst 
and anti-dowish slogan^ >on them,. '. . , • J’V 
: Two; AmOHcan fjeq-^eZJs are Sold ; td - Have, 
helped, in some', oiganlzbig Jipre. Qn$ = of . them 
(Gary R6 j( Laiick, :a OOrman-American .from 
Ljiicbin,' Neb'i'a^cq, wte convicted ■ recently by 
a German coUri fort banding, oul^wastlko stl- 
, eke rs and senlOfttcd lo'Sbc {nopths in Jfiil/, . 

■cA spokesman fdr : Iho Fedcral Offlco fpr fhd 
Protection of ihe Cortstitulloil (FOPC), eif'ulva- 
lenl lo llic U.S. FBI,’ told lids naWsimpor: 
‘itheso groups don't seem to: bavb a coliercm 
Ideology/ flioy have dolhlpg: Iq do org^nlza- 
. titaaUy WltH tiie Nqlionai; Democratic. Pdrty 
,(NPD),! allh 9 ugh thoy/ m^t bccasldnall^ wjth - 
; iti leaders. . ; =.Vv : 'r- ■ < - 

■ The- Npd, a niob-N ad pnrty,. operates legn lly , , 
aUhougb tl iS dfton dcscrtbed fn official federal 
nstit^Ll filjas^' hpalll 9 to dertirterhey . J 1 galnud jip, 

1 - H>. * Vv w r ■ /!:'■.') ■ -y ' ■.! 


to 10 percenL of the parliamentary seats in sev- 
eral state parliaments late in the 1900s, bul It . 
has lost all these seats now and in the last fed- 
eral election polled less than 1 percent of the 

vole. • 

Lnw enforcement officials have brought 
criminal actions against some of the rightist 
cells. Individuals are not easy to identify, since 
they often go by numbers rather than by 
names. It is supposedly hard to join a cell, 
since an applicant must be commit led and not 
"soft or cowardly.” 

The magazine, Dot Spiegel, In a report on 
these groups, quoted a right-wing radical as 
Saying; "One has lo bo ready to go all the wny 
in this, ready 10 go' to prison and lose his pos- 
sessions and his profession.” 

The Federal Ministry of the Interior has a 
team of sociologists studying the phenomenon. . 

Police report that up to 59 rightist radicals 
: met recently In Wiesbaden and formed a group 
i; Whose tiUo PWt bo trgpslitod the National So- 
•clallsts Workort Parly.’ 

This reporter interviewed Mnnfred Rfider* 

. an attorney from Scliwarlzonborn, organizer of : 
Ihe rightists ‘'Gormans for, Civil Rights.” Pros* 

' ‘editors . 1 have ' charged . him ' with building .% * 
criminal organization. . - ! . * % ' 

Hjs Organization started, Ije,' sakl,. to; tight ; 
; pbrn(^raphy. Ho also .Was aetivO,- he said, t In ■ 
the Lutheran Churcji,. hi parent . groups ; at 
'school/ and in U» Christian DenioprpUC-Party 
!. (CpU).Bhl'hesaw no' Vefornis camiiiR, ” . 

} Mr. Rbder said:."! conclndci tiiai the will i»f , 
. the people Isri't being reprbsoiited today. AU. ' 
voles are bought *- llko.in' NoSv York. Wo:must 1 
get rid of '.tiie parltos. The German Federal ; 
•Goycrnmehl Is 0 criminal drgamzatiOn : that 
| tricks tha pcople. It must be gotten rid. oh" f 
The atjoyjicy Was only 18 when World Wai 1 II ■ 
/ended. "But more and more,” he said, “f Ieol : 
II lljcr. was. right.” ,' ... 1 

. Ho says "Germany is : now 1 , an ; oeeiipfefl 
'iand.’!. The: Idea tKat Hitler started war is. 
;; just J , Jcwtsh.propflgnnda. , ‘:iie sakl. i ■ r ' . . • 
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Portugal: they’re singing the old familiar songs again 


By Helen Gibson 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

Lfsbon 

After more than two years of experimental revolution, it 
looks as though Portugal has finally opted to get back to nor- 
mal. 

Few things have shown this more clearly than the calm way 
the Portuguese have taken the return to Lisbon of Gen. An- 
tonio de Spinola. 

Three weeks ago, the ex-President flew into Lisbon after an 
18 month-exile that was prompted by Communist accusations 
of his participation in a right-wing coup attempt In 1975. His 
arrival here caused a flurry in the government and a storm of 
protest from the Communists and far left. 

But after only u week, his presence In the country seems to 
have been largely accepted. Newspapers that bannered his re- 
turn and devoted pages to speculation about It, have turned to 
more mundane problems such as the serious drought affecting 
(he country and its even graver economic problems. 

Even the fnr left’s protest march over General Spinola, 
which was supported by 40 Communist unions, failed to draw 
the old-style crowds. The government did not even bother to 
send out the usual riot police to patrol it. The revolutionary 
fervor and pizzazz of last year seemed to have fizzled out. 

Another sign of Portugal’s desire to settle down and take up 
some of Its more traditional ways again was the reappearance 
of Amalia Rodrigues. Amalia la Portugal's most famous singer 
of fados, those sad, husky Portuguese songs about love and 
fato that foreigners either love or liate. Until the revolution, 
they were always on the radio. Last year, when the Commu- 
nists held sway, they disappeared completely, replaced by 
such revolutionary songs as “Forward, Comrade, Forward” 
and “To Arms, to Arms.” 

The Communists, who controlled most of the radio net- 
works, disapproved of Amalia, whom they accused of being a 
fascist, and fados for being too ratalistlc and thus utilized and 
pushed by the former right-wing regime. 

BUt the Portuguese happen to enjoy their fados, whatever 
anyone says. Today, the radio once again happily throbs them 



Lisbon train station before poster' cleanup 


API* f 


out, while Amalia herself caused a sensation earlier this month 
with her first public performance since June, 1974. 

Emphasizing this 6wing-back is the extensive cleaning-up op- 
eration now going on In Lisbon. The downtown Rossio railway 
station, an exuberant building with a thick Icing of decoration 
in the old Manuallne style, had been hidden under a layer of 
political pasters for. the past two years. Although grimy and 
still a little tattered looking, It is now shorn free of paper. 

The Independence statue In the central Rossio Square has 
likewise been given a face-lift and sand-blasted free of all the 
leftist graffiti that covered It In red, black, and yellow scrawls. 

Shopowners - who lost the will to keep their store fronts 
tidy when they found that as soon as they scrubbed off one set 


of posters another lot would appear from a different- 
have taken heart and are now scraping clean their aft Kts 
somehow quite startling to see the main post oflke, the Fn 
Palace that houses the Information Ministry of several 
banks, completely free of posters. Startling, butptanA. 

■ The only drawback to this trend Is the Tact that rents, from 
during the revolution, have started to go up again. And Ihe sec- 
ond homes that wealthy Portuguese were begging [deigns 
to take for small rents in order to keep the properties sale 
from leftist occupation are now becoming more dUflcsB to 
find. 

Most people, however, say that this is a small price Upn 
to see Portugal get back to normal. 


Wo f k:l Council of Churches: hard on whites, soft on communists? 


Special to' 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Geneva 

Once again the World Council of Churches 
has laid itself open to the charge of being hard 
on whites, soft on communists and bilacks; and 
once again It has wearily sought to refute the 
charge. 

The annual meeting of the WCC Central 
Committee passed lengthy . resolutions con- 
■' damning. South Africa and Rhodesia, and mak- 
ing further grants of church money to black 
BberaHon movements. It tiptoed 1 more dell- 
cutely round the- persecution of black by black 
' lii Uganda and Ethiopia, and while it agreed to 
. ptoyide machinery to look into the repression 
. ; 0 f: human and religious liberties behind the 
, . Iron 1 Curtain, It named ho hames here and 
' soothingly promised that the Investigation 
would be on a global basis, ; ... . . ■ 


the Central, Committee meeting, one American 
reporter asked WCC General Secretary Philip 
Potter why the WCC was not “more even- 
handed, especially where Christians are con- 
cerned"? 

Dr. Pblter who sounds like an English 
bishop, byt weal's the body of a massive, black 
West Indian replied, somewhat debatably 
perhaps, that ; "even-handedness ,. has never 
been a Christian virtue. 1 ' He (hen -went on to 
imply what Us much nearer the truth, that 
there was some hope of being able to influence 
while South Africans by words, but little of 
shaking the Communists; that the most useful 
thing: Uie churches could do for persecuted 
Christians in the socialist Countries was to 
keep Communications open With the -Commu- 
nists and bring pressure to bear unobtrusively, 

-Added to which, there' Is the. genuine con- 
viction of many dedicated white ecumenists 
that the Western ex-imperial powerp have done 


that jhay shouki even be prepared to oxagger- Another British delegate said the Cos* 


The controversial grants from the Special 
Fund to Combat Racism go this year to 37 
groups In 19 countries. Some of the recipients 
art organizations of “racially oppressed 
people" such as the African National Congress 
of South Africa^ SWAPO (South-West African 
People’s Organization, of Namibia) and tho 
Zimbabwe (Rhodesia) Liberation Struggle. 

Others aro so-called “support groups" like 
Britain’s Institute of Race Relations and Anti- 
Apartheid Movement, which get 85,000 and 
810,000 respectively. SWAPO and Zimbabwe 
Liberation get the top grants - 885,000 each. 

■ The money Is supposed to be used for hu- 
manitarian purposes, but Its use Is not moni- 
tored by the WCC and the Central Committee 
again rejected a proposal by certan British 


; ; s 


— Mill 111^ Uiu live * 

which grants had been mado, and It would fe , 
Invidious and Insulting to start adding cop* . 
Uons now. Ono of the Russian priests attend!^ : 
observed that the money (just over half a wj. ■ • 
lion dollars this year) was only symbolic aw, 
moral support for the struggle against racism. ; 

Indeed, much of what the WCC does » 
moral and aymboltc, Including Its iwHnnjiJ ! 
on foreign affairs. This year ^ese irtcluded W , 
following: 'Vjj 

Rhodesia - Member churches were j . 
upon to “mobilise public opinion in ravor of j., 
liberation of Zimbabwe . . . moral, political m J 
humanitarian assistance.” ;■ . . •jYi ' i 

Namibia - Member churches were V 
upon “to Intensify action against Weatjnwjr . .j 
tary and economic collaboration with SpiP ; 


years after; invasion ‘normality" rules Praaue 

By Eric Bourne ' ' ?' ^ ‘ ‘ . . . . J . . 1 CIVJ 


T By Eric Bourne 
Special cortespondent of 
The Christian Sctenee Monitor 


ncB. • • -• j t , m 

. South Africa - The Central : CominWeM' ; 
ififr WCC called upon the South Afriet^^Y 
meat to “release forthwith all t^a ^ ^y 
Oned for political reason 
aparmcldj' aud urged awi 


Vieana 

invasion 


duedmopd.- 7 


The political situation stands sfUI. Model 


u “ WHtitea - wnai. and cultural pat- .dispduf age white emigratton ^ 

.. |cr)i8. All dissent - however mild -Is melhbdl- ' ’ Transkel - The Central ; 

caliy isolated and reduced to Ineffective mur- demnedthe grant of b^fus ind.epeau^^ 

: Pf -i the tienti^ recogri u ° n 
Won . world raUngfiviop 
the 1960s are InWesteb 



tessfqi plctoroa 
AljnM 
Wpnjsji 


' " “ " 'ans and urged goveremen»j" ■ ^ 
iu^aadoth^r forn^.of recogw ; , 

Lebanon - The Central 
. Phaslzed 1 (though pot without M ^ e .. 0 Saici 

..’.from the ; ArAjenian' chbrehea) that the wp 

•WW m 3, theater:'. in'Lebanon , : ^esSenUafly ; poUH^^ bln d 
, publication, : the mass media should refrain froih 


tin. leader; J 


y-survivesjn .apiie;.^[:jJjyprua:^ TheGontr4l ConimUtee 
riod|c.houae seard^, . an immediate end bd tat: to thja. eatp^^ 

(bVr3J Writers)- dud ,-*& Turto^o file Island. " 
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Did Berlin conference 
unify communists? 

Alternate member of Politburo 
says the answer is ‘yes’ 


By Paul Wohl 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

The Soviets are riaiiiun}>, apparently with 
.some justification, the conference of European 
Communist parties held in East Berlin in June 
cemented communist unity and strengthened 
the Soviet party. 

Boris N. Ponomarev, an alternate member 
of the Soviet I’ulithuro. stressed that theme in 
an article in the fir*! Augusl issue of Kmiinmn- 
ist, the tlieoivtiral mv.an of ilw Central Cmn- 
mltlee 

Soiisoiieil Western otwrvi-r.s have wrnti- 
iii/i-iI the n inference ihiciiim-nt and ns ivpci- 
covonns and have come to tin* same eon- 
C'lllMiill. 

Tills belies the early assi-ssiiienl nr Hie well- 
publicized concessions to the rconnmnist "in- 
deiK'mk'iits" by wliieh Moscow won its long- 
suiighl conference. The wedge Hie Western 
Communist parties had seemed to drive into 
international communism was so much rheto- 


ric. and politically It was ineffectual. Western 
observers say. 

IL has been several years since Moscow gave 
up an openly dictatorial stance in favor of 
more underhanded methods of continuing to 
dominate (he international communist move- 
ment. 5 , 

Only Hie terminology has changed as a result 
of the Berlin conference. "Proletarian Inter- 
nationalism." which used to stand for Mos- 
cow's political (iveriunlsliip of the tnlenuiiiimal 
ciiiiiiiuiiisl movement, has been dropped. Mr. 
pniionion-v wrote that heneofwth the code 
wunl is t» la a : "Solidarity of the working class 
ami of Hm- conmiumsl.s of all cuunlrles in their 
struggle for common iilijet-livcs." 

Dictatorship of proietarlal 

Yury Andropov, chief of Hie Soviet KGB (se- 
cret police) and Politburo member. Imil moved 
away from the catchwurd in Ills Lenin day ad- 
dross (April 22) when lie protested against the 
“vulgarization" of Lenin's terminology, lie ex- 
plained, "Lenin opposed dictatorship ot Hie 


I#:* I 
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Antique Kazak 
Prayer Rug 

This Kazak was purchased 
for $18.00, in 1888., In 
1030, It was worth $100.09. 
In 1948 it Increased to 
$250.00 and In I960 It was 
worth $360.00. In 1965 It 
Increased to $500.00, and 
today It Is valued at over 
$ 1000 . 00 . 

Should you have Antique 
Oriental Rugs to dispose 
of, please contact us. 
With our contacts the 
world over we are able to 
quote the highest pos- 
sible price that week. Pre- 
sently, Antique Oriental 
Rugs are enjoying a wave 
of worldwide prosperity. 
You buy and sell with con- 
fidence with the Gregorian 

-family,- : . r..i,;.,’. ' 


and Insurance appraisals, 
restoration, or the pur- 
chase of antique, seml- 
antique or new rugs, con- 
taot Gregorian's In Massa- 
chusetts or Connecticut. 
Many thousand rugs are 
on display. „ 

-.Arthur! . 

Gregorian inc 

. Sr- Oriental Bugs 

tNTERNATIi^lU. ORtENTAl BUO MtD.CMANTS 

W84 Wdehin^tbrt. Street' ‘ 

Nawtoh :.Lower Fells, 

; Massachusetts 02162 V 
/ (617 244 : 25»i 

'1263 Wilbur : Cros? Highway 
-■ (B.fltiiri;Tufnplke|. .... 
Berlin, Connecticut; 06037 
. (203.fe2-6i6U • : ? 


ENGLISH BOOKS 
at 

ENGLISH PRICES 


A personal service 
for 

personal customers 

arc ptdased to supply 
any book published in the 
United Kingdom (subject 
to availability) 


Write now, quoting refer- 
ence LT/MA/76 to 

A. BROWN and SONS Ltd. 

24-28 George Street 
, Hull, North Humberside 
HU1 3AP United Kingdom 
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MONITOR ADS 


Part of ancient 
stadium found 

By the Associated Press 

Athens 

Part of a 4th century B.C. 
spoils stadium has been 
unearthed in excavations al 
ancient Nemep south of ‘ 
Corinth. ' ’ : • • 

The Greek Archaeology 
Department says that also 
discovered were the founda- 
tions of big buildings which 
apparently comprised other 
sports facilities, a bath com- 
plex for atheletes, and a wa- 
ter reservoir. 

The curved part of the Ne- 
mcan stadium had been 
unearthed earlier. It was 
here that the Nomean games, 
ono of the four great Pan- 
Hellenic festivals, were cele- 
brated every two years. Ac- 
cording to legefld il was hore 
loo that Hercules, legendary 
founder of . the Olympic 
Gamfes. killed a lion terroriz- 
ing the countryside. 
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prolelariat not to democracy, but to dictator- 
ship of the bourgeoisie." Mr. Andropov substi- 
tuted "slate power or the working class and Its 
allies" for the usual phrase "dictatorship of 
the proletariat." 

When East German party leader Erich 
Honccker declared in mid-May, " ‘Dictatorship 
of the proletariat’ means the rule of the work- 
ing class, the rule of the majority," Pravda, 
the Soviet Communist ParLy paper, reprinted 
Mr. Honecker's formulation almost word (or 
word the next day. 

Thus the Japanese parly's decision late In 
July to replace "Marxism-Leninism with "sci- 
entific socialism” and “dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat" with "power of the working class” 
was not om of line with Moscow. 

In his address to the Berlin conference Mr. 
Brezhnev declared: “By no one and nowhere 
has Ihe idea of a [commanding] center inside 
(he communist movement been propagated." 

At the communist world summit in Moscow In 
19(iU U was slated there could be no central di- 
recting agency inside communism. 

Moscow backing 

Nevertheless. Ihe Berlin conference backed 
the Kremlin's pulley to Uie hilt. It cuine out for 
the status quo til liurape to the benefit of Ihe 
Soviet hide, nnt the West Europeans. 

It ronriemneil moral doruy in the West and 
(Ivnmuieed the "further deepening of the gen- 
eral crisis of capitalism." Il had nothing hut 
praise for Ihe Fust's ‘'continuous economic 
growth” anil its leading role in carrying out de- 
tente. The occupation of Czechoslovakia was 
not mentioned. 

in foreign affairs Ihe Berlin conference 
wholeheartedly supported the Soviet dis- 
armament proposals, demanded the with- 
drawal of NATO vessels from the Mediterra- 
nean, attacked intensification of Ihe arma- 
ments race (in the West), called for a struggle 
against fascism, and made other demands In- 
applicable to the East- 

Such non-European matters as Laos, Cam- 
bodia. Angola, and Chile were taken up in con- 
formity wilh Moscow's anil-imperialist line. 
Efforts to bring abouL a new “world economic 
order," high on thp agenda of the “third 
■ world,' | were pronounced to have a (prolela-, 

: Han) class character. . ■ . 

: Revolutionary socialist transformation of so- 
ciety remains high on the programs of the 
West European communist parlies, but. Mr. 
Ponomarev concluded in his article, “There 
can be no effective revolutionary policy wlilcli 
excludes solidarity with the real socialism of 
our days,” meaning Soviet and East European 
socialism. 

U.S. warplanes to get 
European flying tests 

By the Associated Press 

Washington 

The Air Force will send warplanes to three . 

• NATO countries for brief periods to give crews 
experience In “the unique aspects of flying In 
Europe," officials say. 

Another purpose: to give West Gorman, Nor- 

• wegian, and British ground crewmen ex- 
perience in serving U.S. military aircraft. . 

“This scries is designed to Improve the abil- 
ity of NATO subordinate commands and par- 
ticipating member nations to ioglstlcally sup- 
port each other,'* tho announcement said. , ■ 

A total o/. §4 airci’aft will fly from five bases 


A Belfast 
woman’s stand 
for peace 

By Air McCreary 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Belfast 

“The women or this land will have to 
stand up to the people of violence if we are 
ever going Lo have peace. This means that 
If someone is about to throw a stone, a 
woman will have lo come up and take that 
stone off him. 

“It means that if N-jackers are going to 
burn a bus, a woman will go on to that bus 
and say ‘You will have to burn mo as well.’ 
Tho struggle for peace in Ulster means now 
that actions will have to speak louder than 
wurds." 

The speaker was Mairald Corrigan, who 
talked with earnestness and deep feeling 
about pence, at her home in the Homan 
Catholic estate of Anderson s low il in Bel- 
fast. Outside, the August sun streamed 
down, hut inside the setting was somber. 
MLss Corrigan was talking on the day after 
the funeral of her two nephews and a niece 
killed in the latest wave of terrorist vio- 
lence in ihe Province. 

Miss Corrigan, a polite and vivacious 
woman with auburn hair, was reared in the 
Catholic Falls Road area of Belfast. 

Mail-aid Corrigan has not forgotten her 
roots, or the need for belter understanding 
in her native city. She has worked long and 
hard for the Catholic Legion of Mary, 
trying to leach people tho message “You 
cannot love God if you do not love one an- 
other.’’ 

For years she has worked for belter un- 
derstanding, but now she said, on the eve of 
a big peace rally she was organizing, "This 
tragedy has made me work even harder for, 
peace. I am $lormined that .tjhis campaign 
must be sustained not just against the Pro- 
visional IRA, but against all men of vio- 
lence. Thi^ has got to go right across the 
board." 

Women from Protestant districts hired 
buses to attend the rally for peach, near the 
spot in the Catholic area where the Maguire 
children died. Thousands of women from all 
areas joined in the march, which was one of 
the largost and one of the most moving ral- 
lies for peace that the Province has wit- 
nessed. • 

The major problem facing Mairald Corri- 
gan and tho other rally organizers. Is tp 
maintain the momentum for peace in the 
months to come. There have been -peaco 
marches, before, but Die violence has con- 
tinued. Tldd Umo Mairald Corrigan and the 
Olliers are determined that peace will be 
given a chanco. 

“We want this to be a campaign, for ev- 
eryone, not Just Roman Catholics or Protes- 
tants. We want this to. he a campaign, by all 
Christian people, 'all decent people, all Than 
and women, against violence. We are going 
lo work fbr peace the hart .way, and every 
day- We cannol let those lbree children, and 
ail,tte : 9ri s £: , >f I 
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A Soviet factory ship operates off the coa*t of New England: The Soviets have gone on record that such fishing ships serve n8vah^^osM ****? 

Trawlers add to Moscow’s naval might 


Russian Navy runs 
fishing fleet 


of the world ocean in the defense of socialism 
against Imperialist aggression.” 


ByPaulWohl 
Special to 

. • The Christian Science Monitor ■ 

Rejuvenation of the ■officers’ corps also was 
The Soviet Union has gone on record that Its str€ased by Admtral Gorslikov in the Pravda 
Its whcreabi.3 , fai^uwg, fl^hw fleet is, indeed, under Navy totervtew. “People born singe the Great Patri- 
. of Cannes, u 'supetHrtsloh; ' ■ • ■ V-. - -.- , . ■ otic War [World War E] tow are commanding 

■ « The West has long suspected tl.Lt Soviet fish- " WarsUps ’" saW ' 

ipg vessels served naval purposes. Con- 
firmation came during the Soviet observation 
of Navy Day In mid-July. 

Adra. Sergei G. Gorshkov, the Navy’s com- 
mander in chief, stated in an interview, with 
Pravda, the Communist' Party newspaper, on 
July K, that “maritime transportation, fishing, 
and scientific research on the sea are part of 

the Soviet Union’s naval might.” - 

' flte .«*.*» that the Soviet Union ' ke 

couldn’t V.: ^ , areA,nder Adn %®} Hrat deputy commander, in chief of the 

tMUiid(-.r.-\' ! » / ■ ' • ' ' Navy, wrote, "The potential of our [fourl 

It Is lyci? ' G ^i WtoV ^ proclaimed that ?*flur . fleets, has increased many times over.'* 

energy «. t WjS*. "ft*** bel f hta JP Improving thei; ; 'Adms-.VMjDy' M. Grishkov, chief political of- 1 
the TV J of armed , fleer or the Navy; atoo spoke glowingly jf the 

*" s «^®-«anr3*iig maritime avte- 

"Vou ha 1 . . J 1 State’s Sea -Power/ 1 , .’The 'motherland a great continental and 

onc-mim f - . • ^ ^avy as an ; maritime power - needs a powerful fleet.’’ he 

in a vei 1 - . : 5SSH5i: of ^° r ! d He cited "the said. 4 !The length of our sea borders exceeds 
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All the major Navy Day speakers empha- 
sized "the nonaggressive nature" of the Navy. 

But Admiral V. V. Mikhaylln, deputy com- 
mander Ih chief, at. the same'Ume mentioned 
the growing Importance of nuclear submarines 
and missile-carrying naval aircraft, “Nuclear 
missile-carrying submarines armed with long- 
range ballistic missiles and homing torpedoes 
'. are the embodiment of bold, creative thought 
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Ships build links with French 
owned N. Atlantic islands 


By Paul Wohl 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

St. Pierre 

As Soviet fishing expands in the North Atlan- 
tic, the Soviets are cultivating relations with 
the small French islands, St, Pierre and Mlquof.: 
Ion, off the coast of Newfoundland. 

Soviet vessels take In fresh water' there - 
the only supply they buy. And Soviet passenger 
ships provide the only direct commercial ser- 
vice between Montreal and St. Pierre for tour- 
ists. 

Sixteen years ago the Varna, a small Rus- 
sian passenger vessel, began to call once a 
week during the summer. Now two of the So- 
viet Uplon’s finest passenger ships, tho Gor- 
: man-built Alexander Pushkin and the English- 
built Odessa, each come to St. Pierre once a 
week. 

Their 400 to 500 passengers are mainly Gue- 
becois, French-speaking Canadians, They come 
on land for a day of sight-seeing and return to 


■CANADA 


Qulf of m 
1st Lawrence 




Miquelon 

i St. Pierre I. 
'NOVA SCOTIA 


Atlantic 

Ocean 


deop Ingoon - l’Etnng Boulol. But a dam, •' 
which carries the coastal highway, now sepa- 
rates tho lagoon from the opon sea. Reopening • 
the lagoon's connection with the sea is being 
studied. It could serve as an ideal, hiding P®*® - 
and storm shelter for submarines. { '■ ■ 

Moscow's friendly relations with France as- . 
sure Soviet vessels a measure of hospitality. . 
Yet, in contrast to Polish fishermen,* Soviet 


Latvian minister describes plight of cleravmen 



FORD 

30% very strong 
46% moderately strong 
21% not strong 
3% not sure 

CARTER 
30% very strong 
48% moderately strong 
19% not strong 
3% not sure 

MIDWEST 

FORD 

24% very strong 
68% moderately strong 
16% not strong 
2% not sure 

CARTER . 

39% very strong 
46% moderately strong 
16% not strong 


CARTER 
FORD 
GAP 

A region-by-region breakdown 

(Percentages show Intensity of support) SOUTH 


FORD 

28% very strong 
41% moderately slrong 
29% not strong 
2% not sure 

CARTER 
44% very slrong 
42% moderately strong 
13% not strong 
1% not sura 



FORD 

29% very strong 
52% moderately strong 
17% not strong 
2% not sure 

CARTER 
S6% vary strong 
34% moderately strong 
8% not strong 
1% not sure 
* Figures based on Harris poll 


Pollsters tell Ford: look north 



By John Dlllln 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

* *.<* -. :v ‘ Hums Cftf, bUssritf 

President Ford’s best; hofr of cut- 
ting Into Jimmy Carter’s Mg presiden- 
tial lead lies along a northern band of 
states that reaches all the way to the 
Pacific Ocean. 

Political polls find Mr. Carter’s sup- 
port quite soft among millions of vot- 
ers In the Northeast, the Midwest, and 
the far West. But the Carter lead ap- 
pears virtually unbeatable at this time 
in the South. 

The poor outloOk in the South prob- 
ably helped steer Mr. Ford away from 
Sen. Howard Baker of Tennessee, who 
had been under serious consideration 
as a running mate. Sen. Robert J. 
Dole of Kansas will help the President 
in the vast Midwest farm belt, where 
Republican policies havo drawn bluer 
criticism. 

The new Ford-Dole team starts far 
behind In the polls. But those same 
polls offer genuine hope for the Re- 
publicans. 

In the West, for example, less than 
a third of Mr. Carter’s support Is con- 


In the Midwest, more than 60 percent 
of the voters who say they are for Mr. 
Carter are considered "wavering," 
and .in . the >' East 86 percent ; are sim- 
llariy soft -to thek support of the Dem- 
ocratic ticket. 

Mr. Carter’s own pollster, Pat Cad- 
dell, recently was reported saying his 
candidate appeared vulnerable in a 
number of Northeast states. 

The probable Ford strategy for the 
fall seems apparent: 

• Strive to lode up the President’s 
own region, the Midwest. 

« Hit Mr. Carter vigorously In the 
East, especially among Roman Catho- 
lic voters who appear to have serious 
concerns about Mr. Carter, 

• Take advantage of what seems to 
be serious weakness In the Demo- 
cratic campaign in tho West - where 
Mr. Carter has his worst ratings. 

Mr. Carter has stated he would run 
a 50-state campaign that concedes 
nothing to the Republicans. But it Is 
known his strategists see certain 
states as pivotal: “New South” states 
like Texas and Florida; border slates 
like Maryland and Kentucky; indus- 
trial states like Indiana; big popu- 
lation stat« like New York and Penn- 


If the Harris poll offered Mr. Ford 
hope, It also contained a sobering 
view of his own standing with the vot- 
ers, • . .. ... •' ... 

The poll was taken before the Re- 
publican convention, so It measured 
the President’s strength before the 
hoopla and the publicity had rallied 
support behind his party. Even so, the 
news was grim. 

Mr. Harris found only 28 percent of 
those supporting the President nation- 
wide were firm. All the rest, 72 per- 
cent, are considered vulnerable. 

In the Midwest, his home region, 
support was even thinner - with a 
bare 24 percent “strongly" for Mr. 

. Ford. Some 78 percent of his suppor- 
ters are considered “wavering.” 

■ The President’s best standing was 
in the West, where 30 percent of his 
support was strong. 

Among religious groups, Mr. Ford 
runs best among Protestants, but still 
loses there to Mr. Carter 37 to 58 per- 
cent Among Roman Catholics, Mr, 
Ford loses 31 to 57, and among Jewish 
voters, 23 to 72. 

But two of every three Roman 
Catholic voters who support Mr. Car- 
ter do Bp without enthusiasm. This ap- 


nited Sta tes 

Why Dole choice 
gives Ford a 
tactical boost 

Needing to play catch-up ball, 
President aims at Midwest 


By Godfrey Sperling Jr. 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Kansas City, Missouri 

President Ford now has visible momentum - and It seems bound to 
iift his prospocts for closing the gap with Democrat Jimmy Carter. 

And Mr. Ford also comes away from this town on the edgo of the 
Great Plains wllh a running male who Is a hard-working, hard-hitting 
campaigner and who should help iho President in the race to catch up 
with the Cartor-Mondale ticket. 

• Sen. Robert J. Dole Is known as a thorough, professional politician, 
completely loyal to his party. He is sufficiently conservative to be ac- 
ceptable to most Reaganitcs. And he Is viewed as sufficiently flexible In 
dealing with issues to be acceptable to most party moderates. 

Mr, Dole’s “philosophy and mine coincide almost identically,” Mr. 
Ford said in Introducing Hs choice of running mate. 

More than anything else, Mr. Dole, a Kansan, will help Mr, Ford 
where the primaries have shown he has troubles with the voters - In the 
agricultural belt of the Midwest. 

The President comes out of this bruising nomination battle looking 
stronger. 

For this he can thank Ronald Reagan, who almost beat Mr. Ford and 
who, in the end, helped Mr. Ford by providing a stage on which Amer- 
ica’s millions could witness their President emerging a victor. 

But the President also comes away scarred by the highly effective 
Reagan challenge. 

• His effectiveness and strength as a leader were put lute question by 
Mr. Reagan's many primary victories, most of them coming In the later 
stages during the 30-primary period that extended from February Into 

JU lraofar as Mr. Reagan made Mr. Ford appear to be a loser, he cut 
into the President’s credibility as President. This was reflected In the 
polls which showed Mr. Carter first behind Mr- Ford, then getting out In 
front, and then lengthening his lead to about 2 to 1. „ 

■ Further, Mr. Reagan moved the President to the right Ideologically 
_ ca using him to shape harder lines on both foreign and domestic pol- 
icy. 

This is reflected in the platform, where the President accepted just 
about everything Mr. Reagan wanted. 

But it may well handicap Mr. Ford now as he seeks to win over those 
independents and Democrats who might be wooed by a GOP moderate, 
but not by a GOP conservative whose position bears much of the Rea- 
gan brand. ' ■ 

But the convention was a huge qualified success for the President as. 
be turns now to the task of cutting away at the Carter lead. 

• The U.S. public was fascinated by the goings-on here. 

The tide of battle held the viewers’ interest, keeping them at their TV 
sets even .through .some of the dull speeches, 

This, it was dear that the Republicans beat the Democrats in the con- 
vention battle for viewers. 

And this was the sort of public-relations scoop the Republicans heeded 
to lift their morale as they move now Into the uphill struggle a&ainst the 
Democrats to key elections this November - the governors and congres- 
doital races as wejl as the presidential contest.. . / ' i, 

• ■Further, there saemed to be ample, evidence here that, the party 

was coming together (some of the Reaganltes a lUUe rtluctantlyj of 
course) behind the Fort-Dole team. . • 

Again and again, top Reagan people,- when interviewed, are saying (a) 
that white they preferred Mr. Reagan, they really have nothing agalnat- 
tliB President, and (b) that they. wiil back Mr.- ford becauseti^h prioo: 


Rose is a rose but not yet the U,S. national flower 


By Claytou Jones 

Staff correspondent of .... . ‘v ' 
The 1 Christian Science Monitor ■ *•’.'*• 

Washington 

Jimmy Carter tikes the rose. Gerald . Fqrt 
chooses the rose. One million Americans voted ; 
for the noble rose. 1 ' V 

Yet, America's national flower Is itot. a rose 
-thert to no official, flowep.. V 1 • 

■ The U.S; - Unlike.every- other major" nation 
- Is a country wititeiit. a bkibm to; its. name. ' ?• ’ * 
But a.dampdgn to chOosa a 1 floral emblem; 
has sprottied to/ Congijess,; and uatlckjtfa ; 
flower sbbpS jn 1076. .'//• i' i.Y : 

The garden gloves art Q^ 0s. y,arioua ,flowqr 
baekorsblojssom. :. • ! .. V i V,' 

$o far, ! the roi# has $ .comitiandjn^ public 
preference lead, bqt :^ r ^ng. dptey doa.IlUon 
has takpti r oot and a sizable, ahpte-blpssonv 


cluster is. hanging to there, too,* ; V. . : 

, , However, 3 million Americans ju$l finished 
voting ,ln $ ^centennial flowOr. election. And 
the result - teUlrt by M.OOb shops to the Flor-. 
tots’ Transworid Deliyery network (FTD) 4 
show the rose a three-to-one favorite oVer.lts 
leading contender, the daisy.- i - 1 
FTD president Don' FLowers says pTOaldOD' 
Vital contender Jimmy tarter -cart a . vote! for 
the rose in Plains, Georgia. *!l don’t See ppa- 
quts onjhe ballot,” quipped Mr-. Carter. , ,. 

1 J FTD’s lisi Of .choices are, 5 In alpteij?etical q r i- 
:de7:^ ^.appte;,Uoi^m..':a?!htoh* , begQnla,, black- 
. eyed Susan , ) damelto;- ^anjatlolj* 
mum, wrn. Iqsseli idafforfij, «>g- 

wood, geranium, gladiolus, ljj^c, lily,; magnolia, 
marigold* mountain laurel, prchld. pansy, pe- 
ony, petunia, rhododehdrtn, rtse, snapdragon, 
tulip, and zinnia. *•. , V 


.. r Here are the totoffteisi .results . of rtfce qatiqo- 
. wideptol- ^resei:. rt percent j d|dw; ; lfpereCnt*, 

• qaritotioiti ; 10 . percpntj- ; dpgwbt^t T Itoreenty 
v apfrfe blositoAi, 8 percehtV jpojmtoto teurtl, . 4-f 
portent. , . V ■ /■ • .. . ;.* ' ;j'i 

: au pther i wjbrqs jilted to - comparison. Of 

■ " «mrsei \Wte-inS' were p^lari kartenla! blfd . 

’. of ' paradise, sjtuiiqabbage, .violet, ■ ragweed, : 

■ andmtmjtotoa,V'VV.: !' it-- 

.; The dandelion, althodgh. mwt prtytoenl : p( 

:• blooma, toOpd tofcbt ltWlih v Americai\s. : . 

to Septeto.bor. F'TDIs official results ^ill be - 
: presented to Congress .w^Ore four bills alreate 
are ln the ‘House 'andi twe .are to jpe '■ Sedate, 
r! ! tet drives, to fBe|ect: a'; heUpnal ftowfer have’ 
failed.!^ .itoWwat 'pAyer/qoimffe tocertV 
1 ihonldl : bouquets or i it could . serve as an -em- ; 
. ; tflem oh moitey. dtomi^i ^^ ptatlpnery,- 
-.; say FTP pfhctotoV jV'.i V [■■'*.' 
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Can u.s. foreign A drug addicts’ fight for federal funds 

rvMlOV/ onrl A KO K By Loi,lsc Svvccncy three P rolon i ed hospitalizations for malnuiri- alcoholics on the SSI rolls a dn 

UUlIvy CU lU # 1 1 uU Staff correspondent of lion (eventually diagnosed as a serious Illness) two-thirds. Only 1,200 of these h 

“ _ Thn Cmnnnn Unxltnr ' t.d .... „ .1 1.. , I ...... 
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oil mix? 


By llarry B. HIUs 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Washington 

Latest figures on U S. imports of Arab oil - 
44 percent of all foreign crude brought in dur- 
ing Ibc first half of 1976 - point up the critical 
nature of Mideast diplomacy awaiting the next 
president . 

“As tong as our imports keep going up." said 
an expert of the Petroleum Intelligence 
Weekly, "there is no chance for our depen- 
dence on Arab oil to go down. ” 

Already (lint dependence Is so great that an- i 
other Arab embargo could be “literally catas- 
trophe," .says U.S. Secretary of Commerce El- 
Ifot L. Richardson. 

Jimmy Carter, Democratic presidential 
nominee, cites the "extreme importance of 
[energy] conservation," If United States 
vulnerability to Arab supplies is not to in- 
crease. 

Sales of Saudi Arabian crude to the United 
States almost doubled in the past year and now 
total 1.1 million barrels daily. This makes King 
• KhaHd’s desert kingdom the No. 1 oil supplier 
to Americans, outdistancing Venezuela and 
Canada, whose oil exports are declining. 

Other Arab countries boosting their oil sales 
to, the United States include Libya, Algeria, 
and the United Arab Emirates. Among non- 
, Arab nations, Nigeria and Indonesia also in- 
creased thetf sales. • 

"The only fast way to reduce American de- 
pewtehetf and vulnerability," said an expert, 

. ‘1S U> reduce consumption." 

, Meanwhile, the United States Is committed 
Integrity and sovereignty. 


By Louise Swccncy 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

. Washington 

She was a former heroin addict, and she had 
never testified anywhere before t let alone be- 
fore the House Ways and Means oversight 
committee in a vast, echoing, marble-pillared 
hearing room. 

The frail woman in a blue-striped smock 
hunched over the microphone as she described 
a year of anguish battling In Social Security 
Administration bureaucracy for- disability 
funds Congress has approved, but red tape 
withholds. 

Mrs. h'oni Hoffman talked In a fast, nervous 
J voice about how site applied over a year ago 
I for supplemental security Income (SSI) dis- 
ability funds. The fluids arc provided under a 
section of the Social Security Act, which af- 
fords payments to alcoholics and drug addicts 
■ who arc unable to work - supporting them 
wliile they receive treatment for their addic- 
tion. 

Mrs. Hoffman - a former heroin addict un- 
der treatment at the Methadone Maintenance 
Institute In Chicago ~ Is 5 feet 8 Inches tall; 
sho weighed only 70 pounds when she applied 
for disability payments 14 months ago. 

Despite her treatment for addiction and 

Swords cross 
over West 
Point scandal 


three prolonged hospitalizations for malnuiri- alcoholics on the SSI rolls a dron nf 
lion (eventually diagnosed as a serious Illness) two-thirds. Only 1,200 of those have J 01 *®* 
she has yel to receive a single SSI payment, since January, 1974. wen added 

she told the committee. And there is no In- Hep. Charles A. Vanik (D) of Ohi 
dication at this writing that site ever will. man of the oversight committee, said h h 

She says she is badly in debL and is selling ! hc hearin r g iu m whleh Mrs. Hoffman testtfiM 
her possessions, and borrowing from friends _ ecm ) sc ° r lh . e neefl for Congress to undent 


her possessions, and borrowing from friends UL ’ cat f i0 ° r lhc nw! for Congress to underiau 

because of her extensive medical bills nnd in- a ai . a j or ov ? 1 ‘ haul of lhc ®I alcoholic and dm, 

ability to work. She currently lives on a wel- ad „ cl P™ v,sion - 
fare check of $104.80 a month, and describes . H ® , „ U \ L ‘ 881 addictl on program 
how:. shambles, and says it is near "total failure " 

‘■My rent is $95 a month, which leaves me Sj P sec'uritv be,leves ' is dial So- 

19.80 for food for the month." , dice . . . administrate 

Mrs. Hoffman’s case shows how an abstract out of its way to avoid providing' SSI Lf , 
Jaw affects a “real” human being, they ex- nance to identifiable addicts and .iS 

plain. j cs •» “ lLon oi- 


“My rent Is $95 a month, which leaves me Z T*'" DeUeves - * that & 

$9.80 for food for the month." . - duce . . . administrative * 

Mrs. Hoffman’s case shows how an abstract out of its way to avoid providing SSI L\ , 

Jaw affects a “real" human being, they ex- nance to identifiable addicts and 
plain. j cs •» “H-uiioi 

She was brought 'ns a witness by the Na- lie says Social Security “has ehosan i. 
honal Council on Drug Abuse (NCDA) and the pret the law narrowly. In effect 
Methadone Maintenance Institute. Citing her alcohol and drug addiction in 
case as a classic example, Dr. Jordon Scher, selves will not quallfy a person fofssr^' 
NCDA’s Executive Director, said: “A great other ^ronUySMl^™™iLL!i 
number of other horror stories could be pro- present Uon ** 

vided as examples of the remarkably limited Mrs. ' Hoffman’s problem appears ta 
er standing of those who make disability from the narrow interpretation of the lams 

{£ 6 " ° r hB 81 SeCUrlty Adminls ‘ of the Soclal Security Act which staiesTfi 
, Person shall be considered disabled oairtf* 

In December, 1973, just before SSI replaced lias a mental or physical impairmearrttt 
state programs, there were 40,000 drug and at- makes it Impossible for him low**” 
rahol addicts on state rolls. As of May, 1070, expected to lost for more Uiantjarutke 
there were only 12,229 “certified" addicts and terminal. • 


Yes, says Joseph J. Sisco, long a top Amer- 
ican diplomatic troubleshooter fn the Middle 
East But, he says, crucial to suacess “is a 
strong U.S. negotiating posture in 1977.” 

United States policy in the Middle East now 
fs virtually at a standstill, awaiting In- 
auguration of the next American president. 
Meanwhile, the Lebanese tragedy threatens- to 
involve Israel, possibly triggering new tensions 
• between '.the U.S; and 'Arab ’governments. 

V During the Lebanese crisis, notes Dr. Sisco, 
■*** Arab state has acted In its 'own- national 


By Guy Halverson 

nitted . Staff correspondent of 

lgnty. The Christian Science Monitor 

m k; '-V-' ..•••„•• Washington 

-* r p Thff Wc«t Pdtnt-cbeatiHg 3 


| pllcatlng up to 200 members of the U.S. Mili- 
tary Academy’s Junior class - is putting Con- 
gress and tiie Army on a collision course. 

In tiie absence of what many congressmen 
see as the only proper Pentagon responso to. 
the scandal - an outside "blue ribbon 4 , Jh- 
■vesligation - a full-scale House probo Is ex- ' 
'peeled soon. : 

Some lawmakers are' disturbed by what they 
see as parallels between the slowness of the 
. Army to resolve the West Point controversy . 

' and other problonis of Army leadership. They 




1 j j ■ .. ■rr’T- ■— yan expect 

couldn’t gk,, a Aral* state: to kefep On . acting iii .its m 
that kind . ;• , 

11 te *W!S;S: pt- ’ : :r ; As mattOhs now Stand Saudi Arabia, .K 


‘ * n ’ tides for-an "all U.S." tank. 


W«t Point cadaui maroh from tha yard 1 lo ohow hall; By R; Nortnan Malhany. atafl priori**' [ 

• Is Army out of step on cadet cheating? Congress wants to know' , 

: tecause of pressures from tary Hoffman has so far heJd off on requ^ .' l . 

n? 1 ? s Worrietl ab °ul effects for a blue ribbon panel and sought to contain , [„. . 
• on ruiure. WBsd Point nnrinfo.- . ,, . .... **. 
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South African leaders take heavy buffeting 

Opposition spokesman calls for end of apartheid '■ ^s black repres «^hon 


By Humphrey Tyler 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Cape Town 

Never before has South African Prime 
Minister John Vorsler’s government been 
under such severe attack, never before 
have sn many of Us policies been exposed 
as sn clcuriy unworkable, and never before 
has it looked so vulnerable. 

The attacks are coining from all sides, 
from whites as well aa blacks, from Inside 
the country and outside — even from the 
leaders of the Dutch Reformed churches of 
Iho world, with whom the government 
claims .spiritual allegiance. 

The attacks that started in June with the 
“language riots” or schoolchildren in So- 
weto, the black township Just uutsidc Johan- 
nesburg, are taking on important new politi- 
cid dimensions. 

There Is oven some speculation that 
Prime MinLsler Vorster may feel compelled 
to call an election next year - two years 
before it Is due - to protect his present 
strong majority in Parliament. 

The latest and most formidable onslaught 
against the government has been launched 
from what was considered the least effec- 
tive source of all, the gentlemanly leader of 


the failing opposition United Parly, Sir de 
Villiers Graaff. 

A moustachioed baronet and multimillion- 
aire cattle breedor, Sir de Villiers set 
about his task in a typically low-key fash- 
ion. Having decided that the country was in 
a crisis and that drastic political changes 
would have to be made, he went lo Pre- 
toria the capital, to offer lo help the Prime 
Minister do just this. He was rebuffed by 
Mr. Vorster, who said he was not prepared 
to make fundamental changes in National 
Party policy. 

In an appeal that was calculated to cut 
across parly political lines, he listed 
changes he said would have to be made im- 
mediately "to save South Africa": All 
blacks should be represented directly on all 
bodies that affect their lives nnd welfare; 
there should be an end lo every form of 
statutory racial discrimination; all races 
should participate in every level -of govern- 
ment; and talks should start at once be- 
tween properly representative spokesmen 
of all races to find ways lo end the contin- 
uing disturbances and to work out a basis 
for continuing consultation. 

His most effective stroke was lo offer to 
"sacrifice" his own party and his own posi- 
tion as forma! Leader of the Opposition in 


the South African Parliament if this would 
make It easier for a new, effective alterna- 
tive government to come about. 

Some prominent Afrikaners are nibbling 
aL this bait. Many have been saying much 
the same things as Sir de Villiers Graaff 
more and more insistently recently, but 
they have been hoping to achieve necessary 
change through adaptations of National 
Party policies, rather than by breaking 
away from it. 

If Mr. Voretor does not move fast 
enough, and he may not be able to because 
of his own right wing, some Important Af- 
rikaner businessmen and academics may 
make the jump. Two being mentioned are 
the internationally known banker Dr. Jen 
Marais, clutirman of South Africa’s Trust 
Bank, nnd Dr. Anton Rupert, an Industrial 
tycoon. 

Monitor correspondent June Goodwin re- 
ports: 

Seven of the eight leaders of the tribal 
areas or black "homelands" of South Africa 
met In Johannesburg recently and Issued 
a statement calling on the government 
to free or charge black leaders detained 
since the riots began In June, to abolish 
laws that control the movement of the 
blacks, and to scrap the Bantu Adminis- 
tration Board, which controls urban blacks. 


The homeland leaders are all paid sala- 
ries by the white government. They are 
considered sellouts by many blacks. Yet, 
their call could Indicate the government 
wants to move toward allowing blacks more 
rights. 

Moves toward a multiracial government 
in Namibia (South-West Africa), which 
South Africa administers in defiance of 
United Nations resolutions, also are a clue 
to the Vorster government's thinking. 

The government “is far more concerned 
than the outsldo world" that Namibia be 
moved to a stable, multiracial government, 
according to one politician In touch with 
National Parly policymakers. 

If tho attempts for change there "turn 
out to be a damp squib, we arc really in 
trouble hero,” this politician sold. 

According to this reasoning, tho pattern 
in Namibia eventually must be imitated, 
with variations, in South Africa. 

When Prime Minister Vorster holds his 
special meeting with National Party mem- 
bers next month, he will, these sources say, 
bo moving them toward a change from the 
current unitary system of government to- 
ward a setup allowing some kind of federal 
participation for blacks — but It will slop 
short of giving them the vote. 


Vorster juggles racial tensions 


By Geoffrey Godsell 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

South African Prime. Minister .Vorster, In a ; 
race against' lime lb prevent war between 
blacks and whiles from engulfing all southern 
Africa, is carrying out three separate juggling 
routines as he runs. They are: 

1. Namibia (South-West Africa) 

2. Rhodesia 

3. The race Issue in South Africa itself. 

All three routines involve meeting Instdo and 
outside pressures to change the political and 
economic status quo in. favor of black major- 
ities. Mr. Vorster's aim is to complete the first 
and second (involving Namibia and Rhodesia) 
well in advance of the third. This is because he 
needs maximum time - and no diversions - lo 
lacHlo the third, the Immensely complicated 
race situation, at home in South Africa . 

; put -with unrest continuing In black town- 
■ ships |n South Africa, Mr. Voraler may be won- 
•dering just how much time lie has. 

Against this background of urgency must bo 


seen the recent announcement from Windhoek, 
capital of Namibia, that the mixed black 
and while constitutional conference gathered 
I here had set Hec '.H, 197B. as the target dale 
for ■ Independence for the territory. Between 
noW and then, thero iyfil be lnstplled, an interim 
government - and this Is expected to be multi- 
racial. made up of principnls at tho con- 
stitutional talks. 

Whether this will satisfy the United Nations 
Security Council, the Organization of African 
Unity, and such key outside powers as Hie 
United Stales and Britain remains to be seen. 
At the beginning of this year, the UN Security 
Council called upon South Africa to accept by 
August 31 a plan for freo elections in Namibia 
(under UN supervision) as a prelude to estab- 
lishment of an Independent sovereign slate. 

The terriloiy, originally a. German colony, 
has been administered by South Africa since 
iho end of World War I. It lips a population of 
about, three quarters of a million, of whom 
about 90,000 are white. 

The plan announced In Windhoek lias 


already been rejected by the South-West 
African People's Organization (SWAPO), the 
most articulate African nationalist movement 
in lhc territory, which has been excluded from 
the -constitutional talks. SWAPO argues that . 
the South African scenario for Namibia 
amounts to fragmenting the territory into tri- 
bal homelands, and keeping It. In effect under 
white control. Pastor Festut Naholo, SWAPO's 
secretary of foreign affairs, snid lii. Windhoek 
recently that the "so-called interim govern- 
ment". was simply a device "to diminish the 
pressures on. South Africa.” 

SWAPO claims to be representative of all 
blacks in Namibia, in contrast lo the Africans 
participating in the Windhoek talks, who 
(SWAPO says) have been selected on n tribal 
basis to speak for their tribe. The organization 
has always argued for free elections across the 
territory, regardless of tribal or racial lines. 
.' And it was this principle which the UN- Secu- 
rity Council ondorsed^earlicrlhls year. , 

Many council members are likely to fool that 
the announcement frpto Windhoek falls far 
short of what was expected from South Af- 



Nigeria: a new leader’s priorities 

.. r„ ,<vic .u~ DnD.-ifnnntc When the Lagos State government an 


in 1975, the one- to four-bedroom apartments 
are scattered throughout the 19 states. 

General Obasaqjp has' launched a program ; 


When the Lagos State government an- 
nounced its nevy vent policy a week later, tt re- 
ceived a colti- wbJcoiqe jj from ■ tenant?. It. 
seemed to haveincreaaed aU reptot maWng it 

0.41 P-iL- aIapA tilAHlrdl*. f ft afford ft' 


Nigeria's head or stale. Lt. Gen. Oluscgun 
Ubasanjo, Is continuing the policies of Ids popu- 
lar predecessor but actton-loytng Nigerians do 
not find 1dm dynamic enough. . ! < 

They say he Is not bo decisive- rs j Gep; Mur- 
tala Muhammed, who was pssasajnated .\j\: ait 
abortive ' coup in February.. • Gfinejral ■ Md- 


abortive coup ’in ' February;' ' GWal 'Mdv : W 'methods., And; s^^ : - V ^,; -repeaiin : art;eitit«^Mvb'iiL'thhl'.lM;ue; wap-wttB-^ 

hammed ha0 lntrd«lileed : ii • 

dlate dlsmtosai or retirement^*: ftrtblaht .’•***■ tpcultlvatefopd ctofo .^.apmwy, : -..y. ftter yfamat >• < •••'*>* 

aiid corrupt ciVil Servants, tt liiel'ddefl Wfrptfw; in Its fight against ;toflation, thB feoverpment ; , xhfc. incident e^omWlfleS .th? preSbat re; 
visits to offices and 

dismissal of people hot working^!; WrticdT 1 r ;' bomiqwrby WeatUw. floh's toat recently had d^, - r ; a to d ;clqhed : ihe , thfr joythf news ■ 

lat moment:^ profit* :A wage freeze / top . ageheyin' Jj’agms l>u r eau- v 

Ntoeriaiii tout riroW e*pd-' ,‘W 1 throughout' 1 ^ ;;cqliia Fox;.fo%^ 

.LA.Mi. .Aiu iLAMHi' 'otiMAd NiPBriaWwa^erfl. re bortsof. events dunrtg wd;Wtor the; abortive 


By Svan Simon 

• Vorster: running against time 

rica by August 31. A Security Council debate to 
decide what to do next is likely to take place 
shortiy. The council has already : agreed 
that sanctions against South Africa should be 
considered If Mr. Vorsldr’s government did not 
respond satisfactorily to the UN. call. Whether 
sanctions are now applied coyld depend oh 
whether the U.J5. and Britain (which have pow- 
ere of void) Udnk Mr. Vorster lias- copfie far 
enough, If not all the way, to hove ' earned 
Uef from threotened Sainciions. _ 

Both -Britain and the* U.S. wRlpre.bably want 
rtd"; tread as cautiously i: as posslbla to; dealing; 
Wlh ; Mr^yorstoh n i> 9C d u ® fe of ih^key.reto they 
seelfdr Him In Rhodesia.' tn Rhodesia; the im- 
mediate situation is- probably oven mjore ox- 
ploslVd than that to Namibia. • 

African guerrillas have stepped up tjelr op- 
erations: from across the border to Mozam- 
bique. Rhodesia has! hit beck ai* Mozambique 
on a bigger scale than ever; And yet the quar- 

. S'..... TT ..Lll.. UJ L.i llalmA 


feral' ObOsahJovttaS^ As: “ u»t "Nffierja ^ ' .. , i k _ orich 

Muhammed: would have /done. -r:. . i ■: Jy . . ^The c^untry exported RbilUon ; 

/. Bpt the heW Teatter ip quleti^.tock^ ^lng : suqhv • ; to. W4,r but preducllpn aqd revepdre drepped: - &S' : 

. problems as the'houdng shortage and Inflatlob, : tha nex.L yopr.) sl f; :/ ’j : ’ 
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Why N. Koreans reacted 
violently to tree pruning 

Rv fienf/wv RnJcsii fTLJ- , • — 


By Geoffrey Godsell 
Overseas news editor of 
The Christian Science Monitor 




This was the first nonalfgned summit North 
Korea had attended since its admission to full 
membership of the group last year. And both 
ai iha _ President Kim and Premier Pak know full upii 
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standing Arm whenovor challenged on the fron- 
tier between North and South Korea, one of 
Mw two highly sensitive spots or confrontation 
remaining from the cold war. (The other spot 
“ torUn, where agreements between the su- 
perpov.’ers have kept the situation under better 
control In recent years than lias the J053 ar- 
mistice agreement in Korea.) 
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caoire he had discovered (he conference was 
unlikely to give him all he wanted. 

Bui the UN General Assembly is still to 
come The reunification of the two Vietnams 
and their application for a single UN seat are 
an Incentive to President Kim to achieve 
something for himself. And he may think he 
has working for him the widespread criticism 
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Third World 


Nonaligned nations catch the ear of the big powers 


By David K. Willis 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

Moscow 

A scorecard on how well the Soviet Union. China and the 
United States rared in the competition for influence at the 86- 
nalion nonaligned summit conference in Sri Lanka reads this 
way, as seen by the Soviet press: 

• The Soviet Union: Did less well than expected. Some sat- 
isfaction hut some setbacks. 

• I’lunji: Better limn expected - well enough to upset Mos- 
cow 

• Thu United States: A holding action - not as “bad as it 
might have done. 

Judging by the tone and content of Soviet reporting of the 
fifth nonaligned conference, Western analysis here see evi- 
dence that Soviet apprehension of Chinese influence deepened 
somewhat. 

Symbolically, llm huge gathering t«mk place in a showy con- 
crete and glass hull built for Sri Lanka by lb** t'hlnese. Also 
perhaps symbolically, the tmllding's scale anti Impact out- 
weighs a prompt Soviet counter-gift: » large statue of Sri 
I Atoka’s former prime minister, Solomon Bandanaroike, which 
stands near the hail. 

The Soviets undoubtedly look comfort from speech after 
speech opposing colonialism and Imperialism. Yet Soviet press 
coverage remained mostly bland, and At times downright edgy. 
The Communist Party newspapor Pravda Aug. 19 noted that 
some speeches contained strange and even false notes and ap- 
plied the same assessments to the policies of the United States 
and the Soviet Union. Efforts were made, Pravda said, to dis- 
tract delegates with false theses about the hegemontsm of Uic 
Buper powers. 

This is seen here as a clear reference to the call by Sri 
Lanka's Prime Minister Mrs. Sirimayo Bandanaraike for the 
great powers (and thus not fust ‘(he U.S.) to withdraw (heir 
navies and military presence from the Indian Ocean. 


STATE OF QATAR 

‘ MINISTRY OF FINANCE & PETROLEUM 

The department ot Clyll Servants Affairs In the. Ministry of Fi- 
nance & Petroleum of State of Qatar announces vacancies 
for employment of suitably qualified persona for the following 
posts:- 


II also is regarded as a job at the Chinese Une that Moscow 
and Washington arc both seeking to dominate the nonaligned 
movement whereas, Peking asserts, China is a true member 
of the third world. 

Soviet fleet active 

The Soviets had hoped to confine references to the Indian 
Ocean to criticism of the U.S. alone. The Soviet fleet has been 
increasingly active In the ocean of late. 

Moscow also pointedly failed to report the passage In the 
speech of North Vietnamese Prime Minister Pham Van Dong 
which indicated n desire for normal diplomatic relations with 
Washington as well as economic aid- 

The Soviets reported favorably lhe conference’s generally 
anti-colonial final statement, (ho call lo apply ddlcnte to Asia, 
support for a world disarmament conference, and support for 
a zone of peace in the Indian Ocean. It could only have been 
pleased at the decision to hold the next nonaligned conferenco 
in Cuba In 1979. 

Western observers see Moscow evidently displeased at the 
failure of the conference to name publicly (he U.S. ns the ogre 
of the Indian Ocean, or ns the power which should withdraw 
forces from South Korea. 

As (or the U.S., observers say it look much criticism but 
avoided being notned specifically on Korea and the Indian 
Ocean, avoided an explicit call for Israel to bo ejected from 
the Untied Nations, and has no quarrel with many of the eco- 
nomic plans called for. 

Bank proposed 

Monitor contributor A. B. Mendls reports from Colombo, Sri 
Lanka: 

One of the maih economic proposals approved by the nona- 
llgned summit was the establishment of an apex commercial 
bank for the third world. Conference observers say the avail- 
ability of financial backing from the oil-rich countries will 
make the project feasible. 

The first step toward implementing the proposal, which 

Greenland well: 
offshore and dry 

By Reuter 

Copenhagen 
■■ The first test-well • In. the 
search for op off. the west 
copst .or;. Greenland, com- 
pleted early in. August, has 
been found to be dry and has 
been abandoned. 


emanated from Sri Lanka, Premier Mrs. Bandaranaike, will 
be a meeting of represe tatives of finance ministers and cen- 
tral bank chiefs of the nonaligned countries. 

This conference, officials of the nonaligned secretariat said, 
would consider the broad outlines of policy for the bank and in- 
itiate diplomatic negotiations on its financing. 

Establishment of the bank would open up vast Investment 
possibilities for Arab financiers and development possibilities 
for the emerging countries of the Afro-Asian region, confer- 
ence observers said. They pointed to the untapped forestry, 
mineral, and food resources of Africa and Latin America, to 
lourfam potential in the Aslan countries, and to the prospects 
‘ of building up a merchant shipping fleet for the Afro-Aslan re- 
gion. 

The bank, together wilh the proposed 'Third world" produc- 
ers associations, also would pave the way for an Afro-Aslan 
common market. The aim of the producers’ associations would 
be lo fix fair prices for such Afro-Asian produce as lea, rub- 
ber, coconuts, copper, tin, hnuxltc, timber and limber prod- 
ucts, and fishorfus. 

In the poUltcnl sphere France reacted swiftly to the summit 
resolution calling on oll-pmducing members lo embargo oil de- 
liveries to France In retaliation for the sale of French weapons 
and a nuclear reactor to South Africa. 

French response 

Before the nonaligned leaders had loft Colombo, French 
Foreign Minister Jean Sauvognergues in a statement dis- 
tributed by Reuter Said: 

“France's policy toward South Africa is without ambiguity. 
France condemns unreservedly the policy of apartheid, and is 
devoting ail its efforts to ensure Ufa! lhe principle of racial 
equality Is accepted in southern Africa. The sales of arms to 
South Africa, which only concerned equipment destined for ex- 
ternal defense, have beon stopped. 

"The recent contract for the supply of nuclear power sta- 
tions cannot, as has been widely explained, serve to Increase 
South Africa’s military potential. Its application remains In 
any case subject (0 the putting into effect of the strictest of in- 
ternational controls, (n these conditions it appears difficult to 
imagine that lhe oil-producing slates could givo effect to a rec- 
ommendation that Is so without Justification and so manifestly 
In apposition to the actions undertaken, largely at France’s Inl- 
.. dative, aimed at Introducing more equity Into Internatlonal po- 
. Urical and ecoimbiic relatiorw." 

. Cpnfdrtnce observers paid tribute to lhe Statesmanlike alti- 
tude of Mrs. Bandaranalko, who hosted the summit and who 
thus automatically becomes current leader of tho nonaligned 
movement. 
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Latin America 

Guatemala tackles rebuilding 
— with a comic book 
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By Kenneth McCormick 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Joyaba], Guatemala 
One of the most popular pieces of reading 
material in Guatemala these days Is a 20-page 
comic book. Rural eampesfaos pull It from 
Iheir colorful shirts and study the pictures over 
and over. Government bureaucrats leave It 
conspicuously on their desks. 

The comic book is called, “How to Build a 
Safer House,” and It reflects Guatemala's No. 

1 priority. 

Six months ago. a series of earthquakes 
shook this small Central American republic 
fufo a shattered Jewel. The first hit during the 
early morning hours when most Guatemalans 
were sleeping - between unsupported adobe 
wails with heavy life roofs. When the dust set- 
tled several days later, 25,000 people had been 
killed and more than a million left homeless. 

Today, “Guatemala is on its feet," as gov- 
ernment posters everywhere say. -Through the 
energy of the earthquake victims themselves, 
and with assistance from relief agencies work- 
ing closely with the government, many of the i 
homeless have shelter again. 

The earthquakes took their heaviest tolls in i 
the rural highlands northwest of Guatemala 
City, a region densely populated- with descend- - 
ants of the Mayan Indians. It Is poor In mate- 
rial wealth but rich in traditions, ancestral 
clothing patterns, and a social fabric predating , 
•the Spanish Conquest. 

l !* ThB question we faced In working here was i 
bow to help without destroying the culture " i 

4dud Dm ifilJ Ooi.. #1.. . _ 1 ‘ 


to form the SCF Guatemala Alliance. Coordi- 
nating with the Guatemalan Government, the 
alliance is distributing housing materials and 
i teaching building skills in the municipality of 
; Joyabaj. It will expand Its work throughout the 
‘ badly damaged state of Quiche, 
i Tlirough its project in Joyabaj, the SCF AL- 
* liance has become a proponent of a new style 
t of disaster relief aimed at avoiding the forma- 
tion of “paternalistic welfare ties." 
i Rather than building new homes for the 
people or giving away housing materials, SCF 
began selling materials to quake victims - at 
subsidized prices - so that they can rebuild 
their own homes. 

“Mien a person pays for something, even at 
a subsidized price or partially with credit, he 
still retains his pride and respect for his own 
culture,” says Johann Setzaas, the Norwegian 
coordinator of the SCF Alliance. 

The concept, new In international relief 
work, was not readily accepted by other- agen- 
cies. After much discussion, however, most 
groups. Including the U.S. Government, 
adopted the sales process In preference to 
give-away programs, says Fred Schieck, dep- 
uty director of the U.S. Agehcy for Inter- 
national Development (AID) fa Guatemala 


Says Ronald Sawyer,. Guatemalan field reDre- u W8S and educaled the capital city, 
tentative for Save the Children Fed P ™tin£ n ? e . n !? vcs be .f ween ths traditional and modern 
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■ tentative for Save the Children Federation, a 

reUef and , community development 


Aluminum replaces file roofs 

The housing material fa highest demand is 
'‘lamina” - thin sheets of corrugated alumi- 
num being used as an alternative to tile roofs 
Amilcar Ordofiez, head of SCF’s local hous- 
ing program, has countryside culture, although 
he was reared and educated fa the capital city. 




‘These people have a tremendous heritage 
of self-sufficiency," he continues. "The quakes 
lowered their self-confidence, and teams of 
outsiders coming fa with all the answers could 
have eroded It altogether. They need help, but 
ta a way that doesn't create paternalistic wel- 
fare ties to a modern world that they don't be- 
longto." . . 

Save the Children Federation (SCF) ' is one 
of half a dozen international agencies with 
fa^ge^ relief projects fa: the -rural highlands. 

•: Shortly after the' earthquake, separate SCF dr- 
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societies easily, speaking with rural peasants 
one hour and visUtag a dty official the next 


had developed -an "earthjuake resistant"' 
adobe and wood house that was used after the 
Peruvian and Nicaraguan disasters in recent 
years. Mr. Ordofiez, in turn, began leaching 
thousands of mountain people the safer designs 
through a cadre of local trainers, a few model 
homes, and the comic book, “How to Build a 
Safer House." . 


ternatlvcs to tile roofing, imported lamina be- 
came the accepted substitute - at least tem- 
porarily. 

The municipality of Joyaba] includes two 
towns and 52 villages, some of which are linked 
only by footpath. More than half of the area's 
32,000 Inhabitants left homeless by the quakes. 
The town of Joyabaj Itself was nearly flat- 
tened, except for several larger buildings. 

Local teachers 

SCF recruited local leaders to serve as 
teachers. Each community elected committees 
to take charge of the distribution of lamina in 
Its area. 

Community committees list families in their 
area needing housing materials. On a desig- 
nated day community- committees and the SCF 
staff sell lamina for $3 a sheet, less than half 
the original cost. 

One by one, the eampesfaos come forward 
wtth hard-earned money to purchase the ten 
sheets allocated to them. It is a big day, and 
neighbors crowd around to watch the transac- 
tions. 

Most have only enough for a $5 or $10 down- 
payment on the $30 purchase. A committee 
leader reads the requirement that the remain- 
der must be paid by next year, and each buyer 
swears to do so in front of his family and 
mends. He leaves a thumbprint as a symbol of 
trust. 

The eampesfaos of Joyabaj have a special 
incentive to repay the money they borrowed; 

It will become the property of newly estab- 
lished community treasuries to be used for fu- 
ture projects. 

SCF Intends to stay fa the Joyabaj region for 
at least five years. With more than $1.5 million 
from private donations, a half-million dollar 
additto *4 funds from the 
start 

turn this reconstruction effort into r long- 
range development project. 
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Long arm of the law: 
does it need a gun? 


By Alastalr Carlbew 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Wellington. New Zealand 
To arm the New Zealand police or not to 
arm. 

Thai Ls a difficult question in this country 
where the crime rale Is insignificant compared 
with that of other nations - but it ls increas- 
ing- , , . 

New Zealand's puliw forci* ls nniilelvd imi 
till* hntisii: I'oIiceniiMi wear navy blue uni- 
forms and high, buckellike hats reminiscent of 
Uie famous London bobby. As they walk their 
beals, the only weapon they carry fa n trun- 
cheon t to 3 feel long. 

Tin 1 only visibly armed police are members 
uf a special armed defenders squad, which 
turns out (n cases involving firearms. 

That squad has proved to be highly effective 
and ap|K’urs destined to stay. Hut some argue 
it would be no sulLslilule for an armed general 
police force If the crime rale continues tu 
grow. 

The question of arming the police was raised 
fa this year’s Police Department report to Par- 
liament. Police officials are concerned by the 
increasing number of assaults on policemen 
and the number of armed robberies. 

New phenomenon 

Over the past two years several deaths have 
resulted from armed clashes belwecen motor- 
cycle gangs. In another incident a young Maori 
teen-ager was slain by a police sharpshooter 
during an attack on a small-town police sta- 
tion. 

Violence Involving firearms Is a relatively 
new phenomenon fa New Zealand, which prides 
Itself on the stability of its society. Perhaps it 
was a matter or Lime before overseas trends 
caught up with this country. 


Both Prime Minister Robert D. Mulduon and 
Minister of Police Allan McCready oppose 
wholesale arming of the police. 

And many policemen themselves object. One 
policeman said there would be a “wholesale 
handing in of badges" if the police were 
armed. This exaggerates the case, but there Ls 
lillle doubt that many men on the beat feel 
that such a measure could be counter- 
productive 

In New Zealand it is very much a case of "if 
you prepare for war, you get war." 

Measures considered 

So how do the police cope wllh- the increas- 
ing incidence of robbery, assaull, and vio- 
lence? One answer Is ti stronger court system 
with heavier deterrent |>c unities being handed 
down. 

The effectiveness of the New Zealand Judi- 
ciary. like that til utter countries, is forever 
being questioned. But the situation seems to 
have reacted n crisis point. The courts are 
creaking under a burgeoning load as law en- 
forcement Is stepped up. 

The government has ordered a royal com- 
mission of Inquiry to Investigate the court sys- 
tem. 

And a strong punitive streak ls running 
tlirough certain sections of the community. Al- 
though New Zealanders are quite happy to ab- ' 
sorb the violence depicted in American and 
British television programs as entertainment, 
they are decidedly less willing to tolerate vio- 
lence growing within their own society. 

At the last conference of the governing Na- 
tional Party thore was even a loud call for a 
return or birching, the traditional punishment 
handed out fa English schools more than a cen- 
tury ago. Needless to say this extreme propo- 
sal wns defeated handily. 


No more books at twice the price 

By Ronald Vickers 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

Sydney, Australia 

The U.S. Justice Department has come io the aid of book buyers in Australia. 

Thanks io a successful anil-trust suit against 21 major U.S. publishers and the 
British Publishers Association, Australian renders should soon be able to walk Into a 
local bookstore and purchase current works from the United Slates. Previously, they 
had to wait until American teoks were available in British editions even If that took 
several years. Under the British Mnrkel Agreement, when Ihe holder of a U.S. copy- 
right sold territorial rights to a book to a British publisher, Ihe deal lumped Australia 
and other former British territories with the United Kingdom. 

Universities, major libraries, and private citizens wllh the patience and knowhow 
got their bonks from overseas booksellers. Australian bookshops, meanwhile, 
presented a heavily culled, outdated, and expensive array of merchandise as British 
publishers enjoyed their exclusive rights Io Ihe Australian market. 

Publishers apparently regard Australian readers as wealthy enough (or foolish 
enough) to pay more for their books than their British or American counterparts - 
as Is evident from the prices, 

A popular 26-part television series appearing on Australian Broadcasting Commis- 
sion stations Is based on n book by Frank llardy, an Australian author. The book, 
•Tower Without Glory," Is published In Britain; It Is on sale In bookshops here at 
double the price paid by Hrlllsh readers. Clearly freight costs alone cannot nccount 
for the difference. 

Until Japanese books, published I 11 English, started to become popular In Australia 
a few years ago. It was possible to buy au occasional Hem for n low price - approxi- 
mately that charged in Tokyo bookshops. Now, Like books published In the U.S. or 
Britain, Japanese books are priced to suit the Australian market - high. 

Everyone Is happy with these arrangements, It appears, except the book buyer, 
who Ls left to pay (he piper though be never calls tbe tund. 

What makes mailers worse fa that many locally published books nre high-priced, 
too. In spite of government subsidies for authors and publishers.- 
Books published and printed In Australia receive a 33^ percent subsidy from the 
government. Often, help Is given with other costs as well. 

A recent novel by Xavier Herbert, “Poor Fellow My Country," wns hacked by a 
$2,800 Australian subsidy ($2,500 U.S.) for typing or the manuscript, nnd a subsidy of 
$17,5M ($21,000 U.S.) for production. The first printing sold for $20 ($25 U.S.) In hard- 
cover; the second printing Is on sale for $28 ($35 U.S.). 

Admittedly, this ls a large work - it has 1,483 pages. But considering what the tax- 
payers have paid out In subsidies, it can hardly be called a bargain. 

In spite of the prices and (he difficulties encountered when seeking specialized 
Items, Australians arc avid book buyers. 

Gus O'Donnell, an author from Sydney and a spokesman lor the Australian Society 
of Authors, told this writer, "It has bcen fashionable, for n long time now, to charge 
high prices for books In Australia. But the authors do not decide the prices." 
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LEK3H-ON-SEA. ESSEX. Untnual 
fipsotoua detached chalet bungalow. 

accomodations flats to M_ ^*wimo 

REGENTS PARK NWS. Small attrao- BATH. Y> bedroom Met a/c unfurn In gJIJ. JJJJjJJ* JJ {Jbooo 
live bed-sitting room In lady's flat, return for Z hours help In house dally gffll 'ggSg.S SSL waa 
Share kitchen, baihroom. telephone end care-iaking. Husband follow own Phone. Southend-on-sea. — 
In room. C8M OC. 4 GroavBnor employment. Would suit retired lnBurance 
Place. London 8W1 X 7JH. couple. Further detells write Syoa- M . 1 _ UI _” _ ^ 


COMFORTABUE ROOMS., i^r mw H.um, B.lhtort, B.ft. __ 1° 

CHEL8EA 53 b S5 SSLRM MB 
££ST iSEbSm^tS of-730 ln.ur.nce ipadall,!,. 

carpentry ■ ' ^i.Fk.wr.ic.nocc M icn.. mu9le | an8 wanted 

EXPERT CARPENTRY 8ERVICE6. lo&d DTOdUClS ORGANIST OR PIANIST needed by 

Shelving. Filled cupboards, Attic NON-ALCOHOLIC DRINKS. Writs for First- Church of Christ, Sciential, 
floors. Loft conversions. Partition m ^ leaflels on tha inter- Rustlngton, Sussex. Phona Ruating- 

walia, Window changes. Bhuttere.^ estlno selection Imported by LEI- Ion 71060 for details. 

eta. Surrey - London area. Please 8UR § drinks LTD. Aston-on-Trenj 

phona_ Hamilton Conversions. Otter- DBrbv (0332.792538). DOatS vacant 

ahaw 3567, r — - 

card for hire for sate . — _■ r * _ * " " " l 

OAR ~ RENTAL CHAUFFEUR- "WALDEMAR" GERMAN UPRIGHT | MAIINTLANDS I 


musicians wanted 

ORGANIST OR PIANIST needed by 


>oats vacant 


DEPUTY SUPERINTENDENT. A va- 
cancy oooure 1 October In Mount- 
lande, an accredited facility of Tha 
First Chruoh of Christ, Scientist. 
Graduate Christian Science nursea 
are Invited to apply to:— The Secre- 
tary. Mountlands Trust (Bowdon) 
Ltd., 3 Envilie Road, Bowdon, Che- 
shire, WA14, 2NS, England. Tele- 
phone: <081 ) 92B-38B6. . 


SALES PERSON REQUIRED 
lull/ part lime, aa sales consultant In 
soma London alone for European 
ohlna/glasa. Write with details to 
Courtier Co., 400 Dumalord Road. 

swi 9 . :■ 


rooms to let 


MOUNTLANDS 

a Cfciistiin Stance Home 
accredited by 

Ihe Firs! Church ol Child. StlenlW 
MounHands Trust (Bowdon) Ud. 
has an Immediate vacancy for a 
COMPANY SECRETARY 
The posl may be residential II required. Sa- 
lary oBiodabls. ■ 

An oppoituilty to be of semce Is congenial 
sunoundep. 

Uenlxn if Iftth* Puri al CMA gdiqtill 


MANHATTAN. N.Y. Sunny rqpm, 
high Hr., doorman, conservative bldg. 
KIT. prtvig. Elegant East Side. Ex- 


cellent tram. Prefer, employed, or- 
derly, discreet person.; Impeacabto, 
refs, axch'd. SZOO/mo. Box F-32,, 
One Norway 81.. Boston. MA 02115. 
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Taifthone loan sae saae 
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*Blacks fight 
for power 

White Police Commissioner Gert Prinsloo said: "If people 
want to organize themselves to resist the tsotsls [thugs], we 
can't slop them. But wo can’t allow rioting." . 

Justice Minister Kruger said recently; “There Is no doubt 
now that the whole unrest has been caused by Block Power, 
groups In tlielr various forms. . . . Black Power is .an obsolu- • 
tely negative, destructive Ideology, and the Americans . had-. 
their hands full for years with uprisings organized .by Black 
Power." ‘ 

Mr. Kruger's response ,to Black Consciousness and Black' 
Power has been tough. He ha^ arrested (for detention without 
trial) the lenders of Ihe Black' Consciousness movement ".!. 
many of them 1 from the South nfrienn Studenls 1 . Organization 
and the Black Peopled Convention. All but one of the mefn4 
bera of the executive of' the pluck Parenls’- Assoclaildri In So-.; 

' weto' huvp also been detained. . Iflr. Krugor said the other day. 
that the black mah\ v i<nqwB Jiis place; and if not, I wiU (ell him, 

■ his place;’* He adcJed 'They 'always say Hint' Sve ahaU over- 

come.’ But I say- that Wo sliaU 0 V«rilpme. M > T ;• ' 

; ; Mrrf. Helen Su*nian r long-time 'White critic: ofi toe govenk 
'iffohkattd i Purilamert^ha's pald that ^any.of fhe.'f, . 

*i$p?e oftisfed ; t hai;Vdiy r pehple 'fhe goVoniimdiit should 

. be talking to. And the question inevitably arises as to whether 
•■Ufa. government, by its arrests ami tough response, fa not fore- . 

. trig those black moderates, indignant at intimidation by youth- ■ 
fo] joiltiienfo, clqsar: and ; closer':. to- the hard? line position of. 
tnbseia^e mtiltatita. : '.■/! 

■ ,jBacH fa l#, the. Nationnl Party prtpie minister of the day, 
Heixirik‘ Vervrt)oM;' reacted 1 Wth ^reiplirkaWe . toughness to ; ; 
black' piiotest agafost the i 'pa8's‘:‘ lavys' wfaf# aifo\yjpnly;b)acks 
with ‘rodclol jpfeftntis lo cdhif into the cities, (the : police, Shot- 
and ffed : «?/.blacks prbtcstfag/nt SharpBvllle fa Mdroh,; 
sfaefa faediitjie, lid has beeh kopt qn black protest uiiiji il; 

: eri»p(ed fatq'.wdfatice alt Sowpio lO weeks ngO. ', • ; / 
: L rt , regains. io ' r bo 'Mfi; whether Prime.' Mitilster.^oratQr.und!:.. ' 
Justice -^ilteter'jfrugar wlj\ be.able ,10 bringllie^roaeniiriju-;-: : 
aUon Vnder contrpl. 1] mtiy. be hardpr ^thpn- ,- 

black midtarits are taking oyer:; Lost week's wort . boycott, Has - '. 
OboWn < tiieir awar?oete '(hat 1 in black labor (or In wlthhqlilfag'Qf; ; 
Iti they ihave a weqpdn cfapabl? M. autvvoiBKing, t^ough^cIyU s 

IWA 1 u.UkFAHr BiIiAMtalJkhlfii- in 'AHAtf CiiwJ '-ei 111 All lUntrtl] . 
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‘Mind that dripping tap’ 


★Christianity vs. racism 
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therefore there is no consensus on what steps 
must be taken. 

Furthermore, any steps that arc taken to in- 
crease water supplies will cost money. At a 
time of great financial stringency, when local 
authorities are having to cut back program af- 
ter program because of a lack of funds, the 
central government will have to give a clear 
lead as to what Is or Is not authorized. 

The situation varies widely from area to 
area. In southwestern England, firefighters are 
exhausted after having had to battle repeated 
forest conflagrations brought about by the tin- 
der-dry condition of vegetation. 

In south Wales, where the shortage of water 
is most acufc, householders are already re- 
stricted to seven hours of water a day. In some 
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households with working wives, there could be 
problems about getting water receptacles filled 
during tho hours from 7 a.m. Lo 2 p,m, that the 
water flows. 

In his first statement after being appointed 
Coordinator of Water Supplies, Mr. Howell said 
the public had so far cut water consumption by 
20 percent but that "thfs is still not enough.” 

A SO percent cut is required. 

'“The flowers are going to have to wilt, the 
cars are going to have to remain dirty,” Mr. 
Howell emphasized. “Water used for bathing Is 
also going to have to be used for flushing toi- 
lets. . . . That dripping tap that you have been 
meaning Lo fix for so long must be mended 
within the next couple of days.” 


*Trigger-happy frontiersmen 


President was his swift reaction fn the May- 
nguoz affair off the Cambodian coast. He 
coukin't lose on this one. 

But perhaps Kim II Sung will get a con- 
solation prize out of it. While he found the 
Americans swift and firm In their reaction, he 
will also now have ammunition for the case he 
hopes to make in the United Nations that the 
Americans are "hostile” to him and should at 
the very least have the United Nations flag re- 
moved from over Ihe American headquarters 
at Panmunjom. 

The East. Germans began to get trigger 
happy In advance of the 15th anniversary of the 
Berlin Wall. Aug. 13 was the anniversary day. 
A week before an East German border guard 
fired at and killed Benito Corghi, an Italian 
truck driver, who had forgotten his passport 
and was returning to the West German check 
point to pick it up. It happened that Mr. Corghi 
was a devout member of the Italian Commu- 
nist Patty which promptly and heatedly pro- 
tested. The East Germans apologized. - 
Eariler, on July 2fl,.a West German hollday- 

along the East German border. After they had 
killed Mr. Corghi they returned Mr. Bubbers to 
West German authorities. 

On Aug. 13 East German border police at the 
West Berlin checkpoint of Marienbom turned 
back 10 to 18 busloads of West Germans who 
were going to West Berlin to demonstrate 
along the wall, against the wall. 

The turning back of the buses seemed to be 


a violation of tho terms of the 1071 agreement 
between East and West Germany. The Chris- 
tian Democrats immediately seized upon It as 
political ammunition against the Social Demo- 
crats who were in office when the agreement 
was negotiated and signed. 

There will be West German elections In Oc- 
tober. One angle of speculation, in Germany is 
that the East Germans hope for a Christian 
Democratic (right-wing) victory which they 
would then use as an excuse lo repudiate those 
features of the 1971 agreement which they re- 
gard as unfavorable to them. 

The "German question" has also been raised 
over the matter of elections to the prospective 
new Parliament of Western Europe. The West 
Germans want West Berliners lo lake part In 
the voting. The East Germans and Soviets, of 
course, object since they deny that West Ber- 
liners are West Germans with all the rights of 
West Germans. 

It seems unlikely that trouble either along 
German frontiers foretells any ma- 

who did win their civil war. Is he to fail when 
his North Vietnamese peers succeeded? He is 
85 years old and has been In office for 30 
years. His lifelong ambition Is probably to do 
as well for his cause as Ho Chi Minh did Ho 
and Mao Tse-lung w6'n their civil wars. Mr. 
Kim does not really have a 'chance. But does 
he know that? ; 


bringing together Anglicans, Roman Catho- 
lics, Dutch Reformed, and the 3,000 inde- 
pendent churches to counter apartheid. 

Such unity will not come out of this 
meeting, but "eventually that Is what they 
will have to do," said & white South African 
journalist covering the religious scene. 

Black ministers arc being pushed by 
youths who are threatening to burn down 
the churches If nothing is done to demand 
change from the government. 

Other evidence of black leadership com- 
ing through churches Is the virtual take- 
over by the black voice at last month's an- 
nual meeting of the South African Council 
I of Churches (SACC). 

Because of the killings in Soweto the 
blacks had a ready-made platform. But, 
even more Important, the ministers went 
beyond the current situation. They also 
were discussing the form of tho future gov- 
ernment in South Africa, according to well- 
informed church sources. The debate was 
over what kind of socialism a black govern- 
ment should follow. 

Of most immediate concern, however, to 
Prime Minister Vorster Is his own Dutch 
Reformed Church, the' religious arm of the 
ruling Afrikaners (the whites of Dutch des- 
cent). 

Mr. Vorster has agreed to talk Aug. 20 
with the top officials of the international 
Reformed Church synod which met in Cape 
Tbwn during the lasL two weeks. The synod 
which represents 5 million Christians 
around the world and meets every four 
years, is asking that the South African gov- 
ernment change its apartheid policies. 

The synod has made the white South Afri- 
can Dutch Reformed Church squirm in its 
theological seat. But the head of the while 
church, J. D. Vorster, older brother of the 
Prime Minister, shows no signs of modi- 
fying his hitherto hard-line stance. 

h8S 

Afrtkanerdom and deference for authority 
have left him in power. . , ■ 

How to change that leadership quickly is 
seen by progressive churph members of • 
crucial Importance, 

In feet Dr, Vorster has been moved off- ‘ 
center^ by a younger group of ministers 
from Stellenbosch and Potchefstroom uni- 
versities. He is no longer the power he once 


wsauasfc-*- 

movement within the thinking of 2? 
tiers. And since the government ta «££ 
to move without church approval tCff 1 
indications apartheid mayT^i 

Tho white Dutch Reformed Church last 
week was most critically challenged bylb 
daughter churches, the Indian, black 2 
the Colored (mixed race) churches - w 
the challenge of the latter was the most 
telling. Church leader Vorster was S 
pressured by Uie Colored church to ask ihe 
police to reveal details about three Colored 
theological students who had been arrests 
recently. 

A growing number of Afrikaners dislike 
the white church leadership, according to 
Prof. Hendrick W. van de Merwe of Cape 
Town University. A survey he conducted of 
opinions among the elite of South Africa lo- 
eluded interviews with -10 Dutch Reformed 
men. The survey showed that none of the 4 J 
respected Dr. Vorster and many evetf 
voiced "disgust” with his leadership. 

When asked, almost ail of the menitf/ 
they admired Dr. Beyers Nnude, iberir- / 
Istcr who in oarly i960 denounced aptrtftj l 
as un-Chrislian nnd was in turn dwactd \ 
by the church. \ 

Despite these widely held opinions Iter? 1 
is in the church an overwhelming urge Ml 1 
to rock tho boat, as well as a singular but 1 
of women's voices. ] 

By contrast, tho Christian Institute, 
which was founded by Dr. Naude, Is one ol 
ihe very Tew places in South Africa where 
there Is genuine contact between the races. 
There are Afrikaners on the board of the In- 
stitute, and although the government has 
greatly circumscribed possible protest ac- 
tivities, It dares not completely abolish such 
^jumquestlonably Christian organization. 

Thud? tho challenge of tho churches must 
not be underestimated. As one while South 
African said, "the once hoatben [the- 
blacks] are now trying to convert the 
whiles to Christianity." 

.And the whites are torn between Uielr 
wwto nationalism and their Christianity, 
ne result Is countrywide menial and pliyst- 

fltet Urm ° U ° Ver trying t0 rosolve the con ' 


★Soviet lorries ro II westward 


J&pan is. another client. Japanese goods are 
^hipped to the Soviet port of Nakhodka. There 
they are transferred to the Trans-Siberian rail- 
maid, Which carries, them to Brest Litovsk, 
whew. the Sdytete have: a, large freight-con- 
talher : station. ■ Trucks take the containers to 
their final destinatiohs in Ote West 

Transit terminals; also are located in Lenin- 
graq, Kiev,: and other large dtles. / * i • 

Setting up this service was not simple. So- 
viet officials have to be sure of the Ideological 
rpHabffity their personnel. Unlike merchant 
seamen who move in largo groups when they 
are on shore and can keep an eye on each 
jrlve alone or iii pairs. ■ 


. Even so; Soviet truckera driving In the West 
have to be 'skillful mechanics. They must take 
care of any breakdowns eii route or coax a 
falling vehicle to a central truck repair shop tn 
BrestrLUoysk or to a Soviet Army service sta- 
tion in East Germany. They are not allowed to 
call in foreign mechanics. ' 

A driver who has a collision automatically 
loses his job and any premiums he may have 
earned. , 

Soviet truckers driving to the West make 
three journeys a month totalling ifioo to 7,8 m 
miles. They are paid 400 rubles a month (some 
1528), which is far above (he average Soviet 
wage. 
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Harris Tweed: workers scorn ‘progress’ 


Labour 
encourages 
private 
business 


By Edward Harrison ■ . : . : . JL: — A 

Special to ? 

The Christian Science Monitor f ' 

London j 'i 

Few British country gentlemen would be i 

without at one Harris Tweed suit or Mppn | | 

jacket. A particular type of tough woollen | J 

cloth, the tweed is made on the islands of the ' • 

Outer Hebrides to the west of Scotland and is 

specially resilient to damp and windy British V 

weather. 

Its fame Ls not confined to the British isles. 

For many years it has been an important ex* 
pmt - and still - ait hough a .slump in 

There is only one genuine Harris Tweed and 

to bear that nnmo corrccLly and qualify for the ' • il j; . 

distinctive Orb trademark, the cloth must bo 

made on the Isles of Uwis and Harris. Move- ■J' 

over il must be woven in a home on a hand 

loom which produces single width cloth 2U raf- T.'t w ‘ E| ^ Bp 

inches wide. 

The word twoisl is in (act » mistake. 
i>e i* 

I /union in who Scottish '■ 

.spelling of the word Tweel’ and ordered an us- f 

Kignment of tweed tristciid. Scots weaver sticks to hls father's .— and his grandfather a — ways 

• -homo was devised io revive Its nag- T*eod As»d.ii.n and Iho povernmeni-tacked 
tliem^ Most cl ihe gng fortanes. The key word was "modern- 

weavers Brc island crofters with smaU subsis- izallon” and il was proposed to bring the pro- wery in^ Uteaad as 

Ee farms on which they grow vogetables for ducllon or Harris Twoed into lino wilh olhor ta | S, 

their own use and rough graze their hardy tweeds. Power looms would be Introduced and irreversible break * 

HAhridessheeu the standard width changed to make the cloth After months of dlttusdon the matter was 

* H Weaving is their basic, and In many cases easier to handle at the next stage of manufac- vers 

their oTy sourca of cash. It has never been a turn. Tho tweed woold then bo cheaper to 

very profitable business and Is even less so at make and easier to sell. into the twentieth rentury. They 

the moment. First it has been hit by Uie made good buglnBSS sense, b ut there werQ ^ onjy M weavers voted for mod- 

world economic slump and second it has met w&g Qne ^fncuUy. The weavers would have lo cn 5L tlon mid «7 voted against, 

increasing compcUtton from manufacturers i of Jeave mf h(jmes ^ hand looms and work in refusa5 t0 ^ cajoled into conformity 

synthetic C J“. factories, for a power loom would be far too ^ been applied by many on the mainland, 

been at a competitive disadvantage expensive for dm family to buy. In essence, ^ R Htiah a i wa ys had sympathy for the 

pared with the crofters would be exchanging their tnidl- and the «« STna U is beauUful” phlloso- 

other parts of Br^ and the world. Bn _mo L Uonal independence for cash and stable em- . ^ faUowcrs. Yet In harsh financial 

significantly, Harris Tweed, ^kblradltton- L K hi the short run at least, the decision 

S The scheme had the sup^rt of the Trans- ^ 

&e companies. . . i > port and Gproral Wrtkera Union, the Harris sal to cut thiir blodi to fit the demand. „• 


By Margaret Thoren 
1 Special to 
The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

1 British Industry should lake heart. Work on 
the recent report of the National Economic 
Development Office has shown what coopera- 
tion can do. 

Unions, management and government were 
drawn out of their back-room grumbling places 
to thrash out their grievances face to face. 
Then Uwy had lo state, In as few words as pos- 
sible, what problems cause industry the great- 
est concern, and what can be done to put 
things right. 

It Is this new spirit of tripartite co-operation 
and the way . In which specific problems have 
been Isolated' which make ‘Industrial strategy: 
the first step* such an important document. Af- 
ter all, the first stop in solving a problem is de- 
fining IL This step has at last been taken. 

It Is fair lo say that this kind of report could 
only come from Ihe National Economic Devel- 
or ‘Neddy* as its rather cora- 


opment Offico — - - , 
plicated mixture or National Economic Devel- 
opment Council (Uie 25-man council chaired by 
the Prime Minister), the National Economic 
Development Office (the 250 strong permanent 
staff) and the Economic Development Councils 
(or LilUe Neddies) have come to be called. 

Neddy's purpose since Its first meeting In 
1962 has been to examine the economic perfor- 
mance of the country, to Isolate the obstacles 
to growth and find means of removing them; 
and, ultimately, to encourage sound economic 
growth. 

Very much Use brainchild of the MacMillan 
government, Neddy has nevertheless served 
-subsequent governments, and Britain, wolL In 
1973 Harold kacMUlan wrote of Its achieve- 
ments; ". . . not only has It been a source of 
much valuable discussion and action at the top 
level, but it has given birth to a large number 
or so-called Little Neddies which Industry by 
industry have contributed much to the greater 
Improvement of labor relations as weU as pro- 
ductivity.' 

- it is In these Little Neddies where the hard 
work for '.Tnduslrial strategy: the first step" 
was done. . Key sectors of the economy .were 
represented by -39 committees Including in- 
dustries that ran the gamut from food, and 
drink to machine tools, to electronic comput- 
ers, to. hosiery and knitwear. 

The committees were not ,to come up with 
some glamorous five-year ^dan Tor growth for 
their - particular Industry but simply to state 
preiflems and recommend solutions. Problems 
in the same four areas constantly recur in all. 
the Industries covered: i- 

^ ‘■Bottlenecks” ~ that apt word for lhe| 
grinding halt that occurs when a comphay 
cant get hold of the parts it needs to meet its 
schedule.. ; . , •!•••• 

z, Capacity — basically the amount of goods 
a cotopany can produce. But this. Is where lh® 

Bpt; the: gprerewd tep: - 


French shops turn blind eye on price laws 


By Philip W. Whitcomb of a surprise check on 1,300 shops la three equaled 1 

Special correspondent of sharply differing parts of Paris. The Eighth dealers, of whom 27.* percent farced ^cjus- 

Thc Christian Srtence Monitor Amradissement, with the famous shops of thB tomer to become involved to a 

Parte rue du faubourg Saint Honors, close to the before he could learn the price of the sllting- 
French law Is solidly on the side of the ehOp- residences of the French President and the room suite that pleased his wife so roue 
per who doesn't want to undergo the ember- American, British, Japanese, and Belgian am- 
ra8sment of having to ask the price and learn- bossadora, had very definitely the worst com- 
ing that it's more than ho can pay. pllance record. 

Every Item- offered visibly for sale must in this elegant sector only 55 percent of the 
have an equally Visible price lag, easily read shops were found in the unannounced checks to 
from the street if the offer is made through tho hqvo completely obeyed Uie law, as against 86 
shop window. 1 percent In the humble 18th Arrondtasement and 

But evasion of the price tag rule is rife in 77 percent to the lower middle claw 15th. And 
Paris - and more than twice as frequent to the 8.4 percent of the Eighth Arrondtasement shops 
expensive shops. hadn’t deigned to murk, even one stogie Item 

■ a thousand French shops are fined every with too price as required by law. 
month for evasion of the price-tag rule. And Hairdressers, beauty shops, and other ser- 
the Ministry for tho Economy, headed by Jean- vices were much the worse everywhere, with 1 
Pierre Fourcade, recently published the results out of 4 not showing any prices at all, a record 
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As a peasant schoolboy who cultivated his 
family 8 fields, he developed a deep attach- 
ment to the land. As Egyptian President, An- 
war al-Sadat, who still makes frequent visits to 
his 10-acre farm In the heart of the Nile delta, 
wants his country to develop the potential to 
feed Itself and to export food In hungry de- 
cades ahead. 7 


By Richard Crltchfleld 

Special to The Christian Science Monitor 
. . . _ Alexandria, Egypt 

aI ' Sl J da 1 t 18 know as an leader who rose from 
Army officer, co-revolutionary, and longtime lieutenant of Gamal Ab- 

^ wSera^r TrlSe th8 WOTld by Steering Efiypt fIrmly back lnt0 


Emt Presidem Sadat Is fond of telling his people, 

the soil Slit ?eUa’hf^ whlch "leans to till 

o*g, 0 „ ln “wP* means much more than farmer- It sue. 

Sent “on e"SP “ 

R M al £ u#tom8 « ouflookt, values 1 : 

delta, which he vtslte fl - 4 em5 St 3bi ■«£? . artof theNUe 
Wn. And the President SEX 

obUook, and values of his origins. This may accoun^S^f WW* 
able sefauty despite EBypTsmoraentoiis^tern^ an'dlnterShei 
problems, Amid Cairo’s sophisticated, cosmopolitan elite he 

Z " “ Wl He knows where he has been aid who e h 

wants to gQ,.and he clearly runs thd show. 6rG ne 

!. nr 5 Ve ff a ? of the E «yP tian revolution and two 
Z , , Mr ' Nasser 8 <* eath > Anwar al-Sadat was the first leader in 
®, m I odern Wstor y to declare Egypt's agriculture Imnor- 

SltoSmd to te M T ° Crit ,‘ CS Wh0 ,avor Nasser -sWe heavy lndustrl- 
“^ d W® own planners who would like to emulate Janan 
hehas maintained that Egypt has the good soils, plentiful labor ideal 

ESSES -f t0 European and AraMooti map 

kefs which, make investment in an agriculture-based economy wise. . 

water in .almost rainless 
^ wa ^ 7-rn uii on-acre 

SSdS?' ■ l ^^ . 8 ^ t0h df thp N ^ e J n Egypt and 


to be an 


o/ the’ mv/w** 


To Hr. j*j£l on lins hi liiiiiding new, ugrkTilUire-lMisud 
cities Id Hteft^wtUiig fniin agu-nld grain production In the 
Nlleva&rrlota&iegotahlcK fur export lo Europe, and canning, 
food pmn^0>ragro-!ndusl t ies to provide Jobs. 

ilexes - this is the future of Egypt," ho said 
in arfetaYtes. “Ii year 2000 I aim lo reshape Egypt by more 
tout douNk%\l* ted land we live on and . . . putting the new, 
rcdtfnK&te&Htliio agro-industrial complexes and then, bit by 
HI, tfteUnd] lkty the Nile valley." 

Water more pwa than oil 

He said, "YoiHve are now living on only 4 percent of our 
land, and W pern sert. Lately some of the oil companies have 
struck water , M s more precious to us than oil. If we can 
raise the lands'? from 4 to 10 percent In the next 24 years, 
you will see Kiiihoro, new Irrigated desert lands, and new 
agL-o-isduslriilm." 

He said Effort exporting fertilizer in 1877. The country 
will produce imrrels of oil daily by 1980. Suez Canfll reve 
nues are eqotih J4 fl.S billion within the next four years 
We win wWJffielenl in everything hut wheal," Mr. Sa 
dal said 3 - 3 million ions tins year, mainly lo 


Iced Its cities. There average consumption of six pieces of bread a 
day provides three-fourths of the diet.) "Wheal Is not economical at 
all," he continued. "We are not In the wheat belt. I recently met 
Gov. Arthur Link of North Dakota and was astounded Lo learn his 
whole state has only 700,000 people, but they produce 8 million tons of 
wheat. And meat and poultry besides.” 

Mr. Sadat, who visibly relaxes and becomes enthusiastic when talk 
turns to agriculture, spoke of improving Egypt's cattle with pure- 
breds from Europe. "You know my friend, Bruno Krelsky, the 
Chancellor of Austria, sent me 20 cows that produce 7,000 liters 
(about 1,850 gallons) of milk apiece each year, and modern mechani- 
cal milking equipment. Within three months the cows were ln calf, 
and wo were able to double them. My aim is to have a thousand such 
cows in each new agro-industrial project. We are estimating one 
acre of permanent pasture per cow. Then put the rest of the re- 
claimed land in each complex Into cultivating vegetables and fruit 
and packing and processing Industries. We can get three crops a year 
with our moderate temperatures and provide Europe with fresh and 


canned fruit and vegetables in winter.' 


New capital on reclaimed land? 

Despite Egypt's continued heavy military spending. Mr. Sadat has 
initiated Ills strategy with aid and technical assistance from the 
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By Owe Langloy, staff cerloOraphar 


United Hlatos, West Germany. Denmark, Austria, and the Nether- 
lands. He sold three projects wore under way: 

■ In the Giza oren near the groat pyramids just norlh of Cairo. 

• Around the Suez Canal cities of PorL Sold, IsmalUa, and Suez, 
where green bolts with vegetable, fruit, dairy, moat, and poulty pro 
chictlon arc being formed. One ambitious project Ls to carry Irriga 
(ion water from the Nile undor the canal In tunnels to reclaim an 


area in the Sinai desert. Another 300,000-acre Irrigation project Is un 
der study at El SaUila, and a joint Egyptian- American L, 
cattle ranch Is being started aL El Moulak. 

■ In the western desort, the Taluir project has already reclaimed 
large areas along the Nile delta's western edge. Underground waters 
further west in the Wadi el-Natrun region arc being studied. This 


area was once settled by 50,000 Christians fleeing Homan persecution 
In the 4th century, and monasteries with artesian wells still remain. 

Wadi el Nalrun and the Qattara Depression could become the site 
of a now Egyptian capital to tfckc pressure off Cairo, now pushing 8 
million people. Another complex, being set up with Dutch assistance, 
is along the Mediterranean coast west of Alexandria. Plans there call 
for development of tourism, mining, petrochemicals, hydroelectric 
power, rain-fed farming, and settlement of Bedouin's to graze cattle. 

Other areas, such as a million potentially Irrigable acres on the 
shores of Lake -Nasser above the Aswan Dam, remain to be devel 
oped. .. ‘ 1 • 

Achieving Mr. Sadat's design means both massive Investment, for 
etgn capital and technology, mostly from Europe and the United 
States, and a Middle East peace settlement. 

No drinking In public 

Mr. Sadat appeared optimistic his strategy can feed and employ 
Egypt's projected rulure population without resorting to such mea 
sures as sterilization and a legal two-child limit on families. The 
most effective proponent of population control In Egypt happens lo 
be Mr. Sadat’s wife, Jlhati, Mrs. Sadat also has led a campaign to 
amend Egypt's Muslim divorce laws. 

"You can’t make Ibwb to stop the rate of births,” Mr. Sadat said. 
Changes ln Egypt- only come through education. I'm accusing my 
wire of being a philosopher; 1 tell her, let us look to our community 
and look to our people and our heritage 
He said he welcomed the resurgence of Islamic orthodoxy that has 
gathered force ln Egypt this past year, and was brought home to 
most Egyptians when Parliament passed a law banning drinking In 
public ln May. Mr. Sadat said ho will approve the law* vyhlch goes 
into effect In mid-July; though U has been watered down lo allow li- 
quor sales, and drinking at home and In tourist establishments. ”lt Is 
quite logical that in public places a. Muslim should not drink;” he 
said. “We have the -official rellgtort of Islam. It Is in our Con 


slltution. 


He explained why he feels a Muslim revival Is a good thing. "We, 
should return tg the main principles of our herjlage. I don’t want' the 
new geneteljon to^beconjB a' Jost generation like' we Sec in Europe 

topi w :L1 j8x^sj of jndplci ; ohaniiQ : 

a£ftgypi:l ertsth to Tjapfericnee j n 
the years just ahead, a firm culture and value system will be esseu 
Ual. ‘ ' 

When I observed the traditional follahln seemed to be Egypt at its 
beet, Mr. Sadat replied, ‘Tt?s| the qame way in [America]. On our trip 
{hefr Jaft ^ear we ‘got out into the country and fpiihd you Americans 
qompletely dlfferant prom' our, opinions. Yoii arte jiist like us. You are 
hot cold like S) many Eiirop'eans. ' Y ou ere full qf-senUineht and hos 
pltailty. I, 'my' Wife, and children warq deeply touched:’! . ? . . 

■Most Egyptlah attd Wostern , economists seem to feel Mr. Sadat'q 
development ^tritegy ls not Impracliaal ; 'providod peace Is. restored 
to the Middle. EiisL and; he stays in powhr lohg enough, ; l|iey say, Ills ( 
vision of the Egyptian -fuLjird, hi ay be po$stblo to. achieve. They alto 
agree Itllsthe kind of vision |)hly a man deeply tooted in rural Egypt 
and its .way of < life would have, that, lo, : only someone who is Hr Hie 
truost sense s feljah. 
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Energy saving: what Sweden can 
teach U.S. — and the world 


edy called>r 

Yust, whic^!.- *> V.-' “066 24. m .p.g. , weighing far Jess than our gas 

at the Catj|'nv . &B2l?ra Mass transit lakes as much as4Q per- 
went wre'-M '■■■ . -W* 1 ^ ot Swe^ urtan:tr.avei; while trains, be- 

' ■ Coma lmnrurinnf of-. DnM#» . 


By l<ee S chipper 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 
Since ihe oil embargo, it has become clear 
that energy needs are more flexible than pre- 
viously thought. To some, the goal of energy 
policy is to exploit this flexibility, to increase 
the wealth we harvest from energy use. In or- 
der to understand how the U.S. might do this, 
we have been comparing energy use here with 
other countries. Our study of Sweden, funded 
partly by the Energy Research and Devel- 
opment Administration fond earned out within 
the Energy and Resources Group, University 
of California at Berkeley ), indicates that we 
could save at least 25 percent and possibly as 
much os 35 percent of our energy use in the 
long run. 

While Sweden has virtually the same per 
person CiNP (Gross National Product) as the 
U.S., energy use there is only 55 percent as 
groat. Sweden's climate is much more energy- 
demanding than ours, the mix of industrial out- 
put is actually more energy-intensive than our 
own, and more energy was used to make Swe- 
den’s exports than imports, the opposite of our 
own ease - thus Sweden might be expected to 
use more energy per capita than we do. Al- 
though the world's largest per capita ofl im 
porter, Sweden has a rich natural subsidy of 
fliel-savlng hydropower. After making these 
adjustments to energy-use figures, however, 
Swedes still use far less energy than Amer- 
icans. . 

More efficient use in Sweden accounts for 
' jitrach of the difference. In the transportation 
^sector, for example, Swedish automobiles av- 
erage 24. m.p.g., weighing far less than our gas 
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bu.tonMn, Stockholm 

the bicycle Is a favorite and efficient way to travel 
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one In the U.S., but there are only % as many 
cars per capita, many families dofng away 
with the second enr - or even the first car - 
because mass transit is alive and well, and the 
"need" to travel is less. Of course, reinforcing 
these facts are gasoline taxes (now. OOf/gal- 
ton), a tax on new care that rise with weight,, 
and a yearly weight-related fee as well. 

In spile of leadership in auto production, 
swedes have never been capricious in their use 
of that machine. Savings In the U.S. a based on 
the mix of more efficient autos and modes In 
Use in Sweden, would amount to nearly 2 mil- 
lion barrels of oil. per day! • 

_ In -buildings, higher; energy efficiencies In 
Sweden ate even more striking. Sweden’s beat- 
tag season Is twlce.hs demanding as that in the 
U;S. t but homes thero consume only half the 
tael for heating per square foot (adjusted fori 
climate) ps In America. Insulation, insulating 
gtass; better ventilation, and generally tighter 
6opstructIm» practices afiow.Uiese sayings. 

T^e Swedes never engineered buildings to 


winter] 

structures in Sweden have meant significantly 
lower heating bills to businessmen, homo- 
. owners, and most apartment dwellers, while 
employment and Investment in the building in- 
duyy lq meet the cost-effective energy stan- 
jtards ta high. Savings In heating and cooling in 
the U.S. based on the Swedish example, could 
amount to at least 13 percent of our national 

™ ore v 0,an four «mes the shortfall 
amwg^he oil embargo, or four million barrels 

Swedish industry Is by no means an ex- 
raplion to the rule of energy efficiency, Swed- 
ish paper, steel, cement, and other energy-ta- 


^servation tn Sweden has . not 
come about by magic. The traditionally higher 

h t n ' as Wel! as lhp Ion K healing 
oason, has acted to stimulate conservation. 
Americans, by contrast, seem to react to 
Prices by tightening price con- 
trols on (he one hand, and subsidizing enorey 
production through ■ tax breaks, loans, and 
grants on the other. 

Life-style is Important, too, in our com- 
parison, slnco Swedos travel Jess, throw away ■ 
ess, and generally have smaller appliances 
man Americans - channeling their affluenco 
instead into foreign travel by 'charter airplane, 
Mating, and. summer homes to--a greater de- 
gree than AmerlcanS. Market-fbrceS ahd taxes 







. — K.VUUM 3 wciiig maao mere on stanifL „ taxes*- 

canlly less energy per ton than In the n & r 0 ' on S*soltae nudged Swedes away from energy i 
cause tael has never been cheap in Sweden ^xtravagant habits, but the greatest savings lii. 

producers have always paid attention* Sweden stUlcomefrom higher, efficiency.^ : 

energy costa. On the oiherhand electriHtS u As lmportant as ’ lh . e marketplace, however! f 
was slightly less expensive In Sweden have ^ lhe roles 61 m government and in- 
to the U.S., because of Uie hydronwir sUtUWns W breaking down barriers to energy 

dustrie} have used this domestic co .»»ervaUoB['1n Sweden, tough building codes 

far greater degree than in the U S 10 a flre complemented by low interest bank loans 

givdflg extra incentives - and funds - to those 


Solar power I 
may be 
a bargain , 

By Robert C. Cowen 
One of the basic uncertainties about * 
lar power is whether it would ever ray b 
itself - not in terms of money hi ^ 
energy. Would it take more Btu'gfrom o! 
coal, or the atom to build, maintain ad 
replace a solar plant than that plant iotid 
pay back in new energy from the sun? * , 
Malcolm Slesser and Ian Hounam ofibj 
Energy Studies Unit at UnMr 'J 
Strathclyde, Glasgow, have taken a U 
look at this question and conclude Uutife/ 
payoff could be spectacular. Expliifcj. 
their reasoning in Nature, they sajj vT 
given the right technology, we QU */■ 
that with an initial investment by !»//> 
Mw [one megawatt] of solar putt ? 
would be possible for solar energy A^\ 
vide 90 percent of the wo iVsmfff 
needs within 40 years wilhou/jAdgu; \ j. 
burden upon existing energynana." \ ■ 
They point up a crucial dstlratira he- • 
tween solar power as an “Bssag breed- 
er” and energy converters, sa* bs to 
planl that turns coal Into electricity at Gl ’■ 
percent loss, or energy extenders, sn&ts 
the breeder reactors that make fte nml 
of an existing earthly resource. By jayisg 
off its own energy debt, providing lor b . 

- replacement, and generating a sirptatir 
oilier uses, a solar unit would augmai, ;• 
rather than deplete, world resources. 

The key to doing this Is the analydf 
phrase "given the right technology.” I 
has not been at all clear this would h ;. 
forthcoming. i 

P.‘ J. Muagravo of Reading Unlv^r f 
for example, has studied a scheme 
trading wave energy by rocking W* ! 
Although it looks practical enough toi* ' 
won British Government research tacW 1 
he thinks it could never pay off Its ew® 
debt. Windmills look more feasibly 
that viewpoint. * . » 

Solar cells also have scorned lnefficte» [. 
taking 40 years to pay off Uieir i. 
debts yet having only a SO-year life. Ba e, 
now, Messrs. Slesser and Hounain j. 
new types of cells may take only .l*.Jf<** t. 
dr even two years, for payback. AD .W i 
they are hopeful enough of the energy ^ ’ 
DOmlcs to feel solar power can becom*' 
taajgr energy , source without taW * j- 
dreinOh.otivCitai, or. uranium. ' J : 

.•TW' broad type of analysis * j. 
Strathclyde says little a? to how fp*J 
be done, or even as to how fe i 

retlcal energy paybacks. But.i^*S i 
gest there Is no basic 
solar technologies wouM^mB^ 9 ^ I 
energy than they would | 

If Malcolm Sieger**#™”® | 
right in that expectation,^ : f 

right in saying i 

energy, nuclear-free world do iootb ,.r 

plants in hot climates | 
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Tunisia: walk the streets where Roman chariots rumbled 


By Guy Anselmo Jr. 

Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Dougga, Tunisia 
Once an important center of the Roman Em- 
pire. Dougga today is relatively overlooked by 
tourists In Tunisia. 

But those who make the 70-milc trip from 
Tunis can still find well-preserved classical 
ruins that stand as monuments to their Greek 
architects and their Roman patrons. 

The Homan Empire flourished widely in 
North Africa anil left behind clitic which today 
await funiu.-r probing by arcliai*nl«Kisls si nil 
historians. Situated l.xno feel above u fertile 
agilcultuni] plain wlilcli ends abruptly at the 
Teboursouk Mountains, Dougga - called 
•‘Thugga" by iho Itomans - was the best of 
the several wealthy Roman cities grouped 
within the ‘‘proconsular province," an area ad- 
ministered by a I toman governor 
Dougga also represents a lyplcal palteni of 
Homan dly development. Beginning as .sin nil 
towns or “vici." several mini-inuniclpalities of- 
ten united, burning n "ti vitas" - an impm-tani 
miiiiif'lpaUly - .such ns Dougga. 

The Homans cannot claim sole credit for 
Dougga ’.s lni|xirtam a e, roc even under earlier 
Punic domination rapid growth and prosperity 
had been its hull marks. But the city's great- 
ness was largely Homan-inspired, and it Is that 
empire that is best remembered today by clas- 
sical scholars and archaeologists. 

Dougga's well preserved capital, designed by 
Marcus Aurelius, is impressive for Its Corinthi- 
an columns, capped by a portico featuring a 
Roman eagle. Built by Greek architects during 
the period A.D. 166-167 from marble and lime- 
stone quarried nearby, an impressive 40-foot- 
widc ceremonial stairway leads into a foyer- 
Uke area distinguished by three massive niches 
where statues of the reigning gods once stood. 
The center of ihe city’s political lire, it was 
dedicated to the “supreme political triad or 
'deities," Jupiter {god of the heavens). Juno 
{his consort), and Minerva (goddess of the 
j hgndiprafis and politieo-.cjvic being). ... 

F'rdm the capital's entrance, ’ the 'visitor has 
; a commanding view of the forum and the mar- 
cellum (marketplace), and can see a wide pan- 
oramic mix of valleys and mountains. Covering 
250 acres, Dougga's now one-tiitrd excavated 
ruins promise to keep* archaeologists busy for 
years Lo come. 

Dougga also has a place in history because 
of the bright stars of Roman politics who ruled 
there: Marcus Aurolius, Hadrian, Antanius 
Plus, and Septimus Severus. When an omperor 
passed on, the thrifty Romans simply replaced 
the head of the statue of the deceased with one 
• of the new emperor, thus proclaiming the new 
ruler for public admiration. 

Notable also are the public baths and thc- 
aj.or. Built A.D. 168-169, the theater has an im- 
pressive layout; Its 3,500 seats attract capacity 
. crowds to the annual Dougga Festival, held 
. each June. A bold statement of Roman plan- 
Ding,: this cultural center illustrates a keen un- 



Not a movie set from 'Ben Hur,' but an ancient amphitheater In Tunisia 


dcrstandlng of the practical movement or 
people. Clever arrangements for the changing 
of sets and the prompting uf actors demon- 
strate lliaL modern theater* design often looks 
to Romah influences. 1 *'•; ■ 

Following the decline of Dougga’s Roman 


period, life became more violent as Christians, 
taking over In A.D. 350, destroyed many stone 


But today Dougga still “rises" from. Ihe 
plains with a certain majesty. Acanthus leaves 


symbols of paganism. The Vandals in A.D. 480 oi Corinthian columns remain sharply defined, 
and the Byzantines ta the sixth century helped chariot-wheel marks are visible on street 
io; further demolish this 1 once-suprame ' center stones, and Roman theater tiers still welcom e 


of politics,- learning, and living. 


modern-day theatergoers. 


You don’t have to dream to sleep in a castle 


By Diana Locrcher 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

Charade, Franco 
Have you always dreamed of living )n a 
castle? In modern-day France (here arc people 
who live not in castles in the air but real cas- 
tles, romantic chRteaux steeped In history and 
nostalgia. 

Some contemporary chateau owners arc de- 
scendants of the original noble family that built 
the chateau; others may be wealthy foreigners 
such as David Oglivy, president of OgUvy & 
Mather, who first saw the Chateau Touffou in 
, tho departement of Vienne while bicycling In 
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France as a student and finally fulfilled his , 
dream of possessing it three years ago. 

But U is an expensive proposition to play 
king of the castle today, and many Impover- 
ished chateau owners In France have had to 
resort to govornmenl subsidization, awarded 
on the basis of historical Importance and need. 
The owner may then keep his dhateau and con- 
tinue to dwoli there, provided he allows the 
\ public tp visit on a regular basis. But he for- 
feits tbe right to make changos In the cliateau 
without government approval and becomes 
more like a caretaker thAn a proprietor. 

One chateau that has staunchly maintatnpd 
its Independence despite financial vicissitudes 
is the Cliateau de Nieuil in Charentc, owned by 
Mr. and Mrs. Piarre Fougerat, Who purchased 
it around the turn of the century and In' 4937 
turned it Into a hotel. Formerly the hunting 
lodge of King Francis J, the Lfflh-pentury. 
chateau. postlM^wp. irf 

Mr. and Mrs. Fougerat converted the up- 
stairs Of the castle Into 12 charming rooms or 
apartments- Downstair^ the stained-glass winv 
dows 4 stQiie staircase, -and huge wooden table 
; hewn Tram -tbe tt*unk Af-asingietrte forma 
< drWatlc foyer, and aroipaa .o/'goiintiet food 
mlngled-With the strdtns ofbaraqtiemusip waft 
from the dlqlng ; mom,- ’ where, guedta eat tike 
ktags>Pi|d richly carved antique furniture. 

Coipirig back to reality, tiie cost of maintain- 
Ing such an establishment is staggering. There, 
la not only the chateau Itself , but the grounds, 
which Include a swlm'mldg pool and a farm on 
whJcHvthe chateau grows |la own, vegetables 
and raises Its own fowl and cattle to entire the 
quality of. Che culkl n a. : ; .: i; '- 

j Th? v Fougbrats' son-in-lnw, ' who - has added ' 
hls 'vlfe’q' 'surname ,4o-}ht8 plyil to . fpLlh' .Bod-j ’ 
InaUd-Fotygereti' is in sparge. |qf thq tailm’ and 
; ihe groiinds. whilb his* wife Bdinlnls[ers tho. im 
tartor.'Thc Siaff lnfildo and outside nufnbeia 


between 20 and 25, and the chateau is open 
year round except for Nov. 15 to Dec. 15, 

Shrugged Mr. Bodinaud-Fougcrat GalUcaUy, 
“We barely break even. In order to do even 
that wo have to augment our clientele by ID 
percont a year. Our occupancy 3s 100 percent 
In July, August, and September, 90 percent ta 
May, and about 60 percent for the rest of the 
year." 

It would be cheaper, ho adds, to close in win- 
ter because the : cost of the heat' Is so high, 
about 4,000 francs ($888.89) a month, "but* we 
can't do that ta the staff." 

The clientele' at the Chateau de Nleutl tends 
to be French, Belgian,- English, and American, 
In that order, and about 50 percent are regu- 
lars. “We even have someone living here," 
said Mr.. Bodlnaqd-Fougerat. "A colonel came 
here In tlie early ‘60s to recuperate from a/t in- 
jury.’ He planned j a stay for two wfebks tail he 
never left. •Some of the guests think he's the = 

• mamtgor;^''-^:; • _ ;• 

• 1 ftie FoUgeraL family works a 12- to iiMtonr 
day at a profitless enterprise. Why? "We want 
to, keep the chateau a part of our patrimony," 
explained ‘Mr. Bodinaiid-Fougerat with -typical 
French pride, and as Jong as they t are finan-' 

daily able to rthnage without govermnent siip : »' 
port they WUl cqntliiue to hold sway oyer, their 
own domain, •;* 

r . Thpra Are abdut JOp'’ such ehateaux-hotels' . 
Scattered rpii-bughouL ETance whlch_offei';lh0 ' 
tourist ;tfip, wing lice pf ‘lilstorj* amid element . 
sua-oumtings. Ffico per.pprson por room rango^ 
from ■ $12, to $60-, 'including breakfast, and avert 
age $28 pgr night., Furrier 'Information inay W 
obtained by condultir^'the 1076; guide [o -reinf's 
de envipogues {country it] ns) anrf- chateau ho-, 
'teJs- published by . tho French n'qvenimcnt., - 
Which lists only the Ahcst- The gulde can bo : 
obLoUied fVorri tho French Nntlonal Tourlsl Oi- 
flees , in ’ NOW York, Chlcago. San Francisco^ 
hiifl Los Angeles,' ahd klso ftom its U.S. repre-*: 
sentaiiVe.j Tour .'^ravei In 'New- York, which 
hautUes reservations. ; ’ . : i.: * .'. 
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Why is this 
hamburger a 
work of art? 

All# position and that of others like me is 
tme of the super-sensitive and super-in- 
tellectual in an insensitive and unintellec- 
tual society WHO DO NOT WISH TO ES- 
CAPE or who realize escape is impos- 
sible. We thus become clowns or wits or 
ivise men. The danger is to forget art and 
merely construct parable?, to become a 
i vise man rather than an aribii. . . . 

( 'lues Oldenburg 

Ay Nancy Afiifer 

For fiiosc who Ye wandered through cun tem- 
porary wings of museums wishing a critic's In- 
terpretation was In band, Oldenburg's sculp- 
tures such as the giant soft canvas hamburger 
will bring chuckles of relic/. Oldenburg the 
down Is readily apparent. But upon Uie heels 
of Oldenburg Uie clown Is Oldenburg the satiri- 
cal wit. 

Oldenburg’s hamburger is Juicier, puffier, 
more dolectnble than the usunl variety found 
on dinner plates. It's also a great deal bigger; 
seven feet in diameter and four feet high. 
Through these exaggerations and also because 
we view the work in the unexpected context of 
a museum, we are encouraged to have Insights 
on living today similar to those possible to 
archaeologists in hundreds of years. “Giant 
Hamburger' 1 transforms our view of the ordi- 
nary hamburger, for here it assumes the ap- 
pearance of an Icon or symbol of a materialis- 
tic, commercial age of highway stands and su- 
permarkets. . , 

After having rented an actual store in New 
York as a' studio in the fall of 1000, Oldenburg 
couldn't resist spoofing American commercial 
enterprise. He began producing small plaster 
• foods as well as reliefs of ctything in the back 
\r09ms; and marketbd iWp in. the front Be- 
cause of the success of this ymiturc, he was in- 
vited to move his store uptown to the Green 
Gallery on 57th Street. With the move i Canie 
the need to Oil this 1 larger gallery exhibition 
space. While pondering solutions his attention 
Was drawh to nn automobile showroom about 
the same size as the Green Gallery. The large 
American cars, often noted as symbolic . of 
American materialism, Ailed the spaces satis- 
factorily and triggered -the -idea of making 
mock large-size American foods. Choosing eco- 
nomlcjd canvas as his medium, he and his wife 
began creating the sculptures with sewing ma- 
: chines right in the gallery space.- 

But behind this lighter side is an Orenburg 
wilh-ljie complete seriousness of a wise man. 
Years ago, when formalism and noncommittal 
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Courtesy of The Art Gallery ot Ontario 

‘Giant Hamburger* 1962: Canvas sculpture by Claes Oldenburg 


Humor Is bis most effective weapon in his 

conspiracy against materialism. Objects tend 
to be thrown into proper perspective. Old- 
enburg also bases all his creations on a few 
simple geometrical shapes which Implies an 
underlying unity and certainty rather than 
fragmentation and chaos. Hamburgers, tele- 
phone dials, and tires rhyme visually In his po- 
etcy. Throughout his .total work, the circular 
ijorm, (or what may be . seen as Symbolic of 
feminine attributes.) balance with the mascu- 
line angular form, implying balance. Oldenburg 
strives to return society , not only to order and 
balance, but to childlike delight and joy, in- 
nocehce, gentleness, and fantasy. • 

Oldenburg cautions himself against the dan- 
■ger of presenting only “parables" of merely 
preaching; he realises his pieces must be valid 
as art. AjxI an artist hetryly is, in one of the 
strictest and most contemporary definitions of 
the word; one who deals with conditions unique 
to art. rr sculpture is essentially /volume in 
grace and the sculptor the creator of this con/ 
muon there can be no 1 doubt that Oldenburg 

fulfills such requirements. The ■ hambureer 


lenges the art, the product of the society as 
well. In both his manner Is nonescapist. 

For one thing, by creating soft works, Old- 
enburg challenges the basic notion of sculpture 
as durable and permanent. Oldenburg also re- 
vitalized poetic expression which was thought 
to be dated and not essential in the sixties. 

Even though Oldenburg verged from domi- 
nant sculptural modes to take a unique stand, 


today “Giant Hamburger,” as one of the 
Ist's first soft scluptures, can be praised as lb 
forerunner of one of the trends of the tw- 
enties. 

When Oldenburg is understood in hQ hw 
roles - comic, wit, wise man, artlst -fl.it 
templing to want to elevuto him to status ij: 
genius. At any rate, once you’ve seen “Gfcjf 
Hamburgor," a hamburger never looks 
samo again. ' w 
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ago, wnen rormausm and nbncommlttal topped with nlckie fa rm/r , 

attitudes dominated, Oldenburg forthrightly simrjp ^ yUnders * 8 

■ ■ - m » timSSS. -fSgfS. SUKri? be . perceived as a 

1st who provides the moral example.” The qoh- : in these ’concerns he is tn 

■■■ gw ^ salvation, frequently associated wjth : other rep^t^otors 1 ma 1 ny 

ChrlsUanconcepia, runa tteough Ms notebook. SiyA » “■ 
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Missouri 


By David Sterrllt 


9 world that is good to have around the house.. : 

. ii ' Every week. Use the coupon befow to subscribe 
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Study. l,i!L^^aaa.0i^uJlsalB ltQn ta.lhe Monitor ever« week: . 1 ^ ! 
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What’s on 
in London 


By Phyllis Feldkamp 
Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

London 

Color is the news on this side of the Atlantic, with British 
fall ready-to-wear as many-hued and as patterned as anything 
Paris advance showings offered. 


The exuberant fantasies of Bill Gibb, whose Byzantium col- 
lection was the hit of London, rivaled the Ballets Russes-ln- 
spired clothes that brought down the house at Yves Salnl Lau- 
rent in Paris. Neo-Oriental splendor may be the answer when 
times are grim. The pound is wavering in bomb-conscious Brit- 
ain and security men searched handbags and parcels routinely 
at the entrances of recent English fashion exhibitions. 


So, exotica may be a moans of escape. In addition to Gibb's 
Byzantine (lights of fancy, the London showings hold other in- 
timations that your dress can help you gel away from ll all. 


Janice Wainwrlghl takes Navajo motifs and embroiders 
them In gleaming silk floss on black chiffon evening dresses. 
For Zandra Rhodes, the Western American cactus and the 
painted desert of the Southwest become decorative themes on 
sand-colored suedes or silks. Judy Smith, knitwear designer 
for Howie, the firm that also owns one of London’s most ad- 
vance guard boutiques, embroiders Aztec or Inca type fig- 
urations on brilliantly colored and patterned sealers, hats, 
gloves, and so forth. Thcso are all parts of the cultural mix 
that Is brewing for next fall and winter. 
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Bill Gibb's Byzantium look: 'exotica may be a means ol escape* 


Roland Klein, a Frenchman who trained at Patou and Dior 
and was Karl Lagerfeld’s assistant at Chloe, Is making multlst- 
riped thin wool coats, based on the North Africa Berber robe. 

Ulla Hcathcote, who came to England from Germany as an 
au pair girl, than graduated to designing vividly bordered wool 
dresses and cardigans, feels she has been ahead of today's 
folklorle trend. "The details and the stripes have changed,” 
she told me. "But I've been doing bright geometric knits all 
along." 

"They think we’re still in the Mary Quant mini, or even the 
Norman Haitnell Establishment stage," a business partner of 
Roland Klein complained at one of the four exhibitions that 
went on concurrently in Britain. The date Imago London fash- 
ion boars is due hi pari to the fact that there is no unified pro- 
■ motion effort. ' 

Factionalism impairs cooperative ventures. In addition to 
the four separate showings - three In London and one up In 
Blrmlngliam - there were single presentations by designers 
such as Gibb, Rhodes, Jean Muir, Gina Fratini, and Yukl, a 
fresh Japanese talent, all of them preferring to go It alone. 

The two main groups exhibited in hotels that are cheek-by- 
jowl on Park Lana near Hyde Park Corner: the London De- 
signer Collections at the ]nn-on-the-Park, and the London Col- 
lections at the Inter-Contlnenlal. 

Still, buyers were plentiful, drawn by the high fashion 
quotient plus attractive prices. Klein, whose forte Is matte jer- 
sey tunic dressing and unusual herringbone-pleated chiffon 
evening things, retails for from ¥200 to $250 - much less than 
pads prices for comparable high style. Ulla Heathcote’s bor- 
der-patterned wool knit dresses are priced at wholesale to sell 
In the stores overseas for $60 to ¥75. . ' 


Will the chairman of the board be seated behind a sewing machine? 


‘ By Wanda Henderson 
v ! Special to 

Tho Christian Science Monitor 

• Hollywood 

Edith Head, most-proUfic cotlector of Oscars 
(eight. stotyettigs, j}S nominations) ,1s convinced 

Kriownow torew. " : 

The Idea has not surfaced jusl since Miss 
Head of Universal Studios ,waB handed her lat- 
est script - lo design a triple restore, Resort.., 
and Holiday styles, for Vogue Patterns. She 
was on a sew-it-yourself mission when she was 
teaching Spanish at a La Jolla, California girls 
school and continued her practical philosophy v 
about clothes when she. packed up her sketch/ 
pad. and collection of antique miniature sewing 1 
machines and launched the Edith Heh(f Look at, :" 
MGM back ln'JMfl. » • ' - . ‘ > :[ r . : 

“imagine the freedom - a man abte tp:Se.Wv 
on his own buttons, .youngsters ’rneh^g.theb* 
Jeans. As for the hemline ^volyabn.'^tWnk of . ’ 
the tltno and monoy we 'wijuld saVb/Tbe most : 
Irpportapt reason, ; tjowever^ ts ttje freedom for,/ 
self-expression and : ihdiridual^ / 

Miss Head, who has'^ catapulted her cos'totbe' ; 
designs, the stars ;WbQ' wear -toed/ and herself 
Into the film world's' most dazzling glamour 
heights;, , : ’j v'T !. ' 

. One thousand t^es lator.^hf Is as, exuberant .: 


about her new script as an ingenue auditioning and someone tolls you how . glamorous you 
for her first walk-on. look, It probably meanB yon are wearing too 

"Designing for real life will be even more much makeup, too ornate a hairstyle, too low a ;: S^m§ 


much niakoup, too ornate a hairstyle, too low a 
rewarding than for reel life," she said here re- decolletage. Strive for being well groomed in 
cently. “This will be a first for me. 1 have al- tho daytime." /, 

ways designed for the ‘perfect’ figure nntj whal This, outspoken First. Lady ;bf ^IsniQUri-bas 
isn't perfect, the .camera can make, it so.;pe- never (favl^ted jj 

signing iof Vogue’s 

exciting, creative challenge. My yardstick will stTaight-ncross bangs,' Bosy-strido Skirt, soft 
continue' .to be to create a silhouette that will ■ shirt, heirloom gpld chain strung with antique 1 
make a women look 10 pounds thinner, .10, mercantile price tags. I 
yeare younger Just like to the |rtoyies." po$ for toe sew-it-yourself enthusiast: . The • j 


that to 




Both dresep wm have self' Wraps, and wtti; rlly ov6rw^fat I ’ , /she’ quipfrad.; Her smile Is • 
adapt to daytime or fevOnlng. >’ . . >v'v tongiiodn-chflek, itfie advice, paiuUd: • • .%! * ! 

* The pant slihouotta wilt not be a taltorod^ . "^pn a psi»r bag 1 . with eye cut-outs. 5 


* The pant silhouette wilt not be a taltorod^ . *"i^t;pn a pqper bag-.wlUt eye cut-outs. Step 
paittsidt but Will have a festive, holiday feeling,., out of. the bra abdpanlyhOso/ Stand to front of. 
Cplor wiU bo high; Fabric, supple Jerseys easy- . \b Well-lit, full-length mlrror. Irwiantly, ypu will • 
to-handle Nyosta. ' - . , know lf lt should be the hold ploui pBCtsull ^r 

•: th& designs Sketched here by Miss Head are ' 4^? softly itored.flonU print.* Your personality, 
also being made to original Edith Head de- . your faco, cannot mislead you.^ > . / . , 


$m 






mm. 


pooplo-don’t understand. It simply means look- why the man of the house (or thA chalrinan of 


tag extra especially lOvely add fs /pr c/terddrk . toe board) should. not torn on to cbqtorier spw* 
only. If you are shopping to the Super rtarket ing as’he has to gourmet cookipg, .... . : . . 
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English 
kids read 


Solzhenitsyn 

By Ann Kenrfek 
Special to 

Tiie Christian Science Monitor 

London 

According to Brian Berry, head of the En- 
glish department at suburban Easl Barnet Se- 
nior High School, English teen-agers are still 
finding time to read in spite of the pressure of 
television and other distractions. He thinks 
they may spend an average of s/x hours a 
week reading with some "young people read- 
ing considerably more than that." 

‘•Who is the most popular conlompornry au- 
thor In the older ago group, 16-17 years?" I 
asked him. 

“Undoubtedly Alexander Solzhenitsyn. He 
has really caught their imagination. ” . 

Had he given ills top class any holiday read- 
ing? "Yes, Jane Austen's 'Persuasion* and 
Chaucer's ‘Nuns Priests' Tale.' Both books are 
on their syllabus for exams next year." 

A random sample of favorite books read by 
a class of 15-year-elds In his school fell into 
four categories. Romance and animal stories 
(mostly the girls read these), adventure and . 
travel, science fiction, and mystery books. 

The popular books are: “Animal Farm" and 
“1884” by George Orwell, “The Godfather" by 
Mario Puzo, "The Exorcist" by William P. 
Blatty, "Airport," by Arthur Halley, "The Day 
of the Jackal" by F. Forsyth, ‘'The War of the 
Wdrlds" and other books by H. G. Wells, and, 
of course, Peter Benchley's “Jaws" for thrills. 
“Alistair Maclean's books - make exciting 
•- reading,” wrote 15-year-old Andrew McKinnon. 

‘He has a rapid stoty line and exciting plot." 

■ He also enjoyed “Guns of Navarone” because, 
r, as. he says,’ it. was a gripping’ story,' and ,f Qlder 
1 ; fcftfc because it 

thoughtful and shows a completely different' ' 
life-style from his own. 

“Tlie stories that show how other people live 
are the mpst ' Interesting,” wrote Sharon 
Payne. ‘T enjoyed reading ‘Pygmalion’ by Ber- 
nard Shaw." * . ‘ 

Sherlock Holmes, Agatha Christie, arid 
Daphne du Maurler are still popular thriller 
.Writers with English children. American books 
which show the contemporary life of teen-; 

; agefs - "Run, Bab* Run," by Nicky Cruz $nd 
Jamie, Buckingham, "My Darling, My Ham- 
burger" by Paul Zlndelj. and “Warts and All" ' 
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Summertime reading: serious 

by Rodie Sudbery are enjoyed by this age 
group. - 

The most popular animal stories are the 
Poney books by Josephine Pullen Tompson and 

life in (he Yorkshire Dales. He writes movingly 
and humorously of his deep involvement with 
ids animal patients and tboir owners. "Tarka : 
the Otter" by Henry Williamson and “Ring of 
Bright Water” by Gavin Maxwell are still firm 
favorites. 

I talked to Mtmf Oka who Is nearly 17. She Is 
going to.read James Joyce’s “A Portrait of the 
Artist as a Young Man'.' and "Island" by Al- 
dous Huxley. "Ihave already read his 'Brave 
New- World', "'she said. "I am Interested In 
books pf a philosophical nature. 11 ; 
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------ n aeiisi 

By a staff photographer fential Of de 

books come high on thellst ity, and othe 

1 growth. Hov 

Jovan Nicholson who Is nearly 17 has al- nui7lbe ^ one 
ready read one book this summer. "Jinker, ° r 8 P° rt 
Tailor, Soldier, Spy" by John Le Carre. Parental ] 

Had he read any other books by Solzhehlt- Tutko, often 
. syn? enjoyed 'One Day in the Life of child as well 

Ivan Denlsovitcn/ " What else would 1 he read onto, they al 
soon? J. R. "Tolkien’s ‘Lord of tho Rings' - 1811 their of ft 
that should take up the rest of my limol" lack of skill 

Raphaol Nicholson (Jovan's Cousin) aged 18 basic purpos 
had been given two books to read for her the maximui 
school: “The Rivals” by Sheridan and "Great satisfy the oj 
Expectations” by Dickons. Did . she like Dick- The book 
ens's book?? “No, he Is too dark ‘and gloomy play the roll 
for me, 1 was her prompt reply. 


UAt-UKU — tNULAN 

Why NoH Fall Semester 1876 - 

Programmes for Undergraduates, Post-Graduates, 

■ Sabbatical and Students In Continuing Eduo 
■ Semester, Yegr Abroad, Dagree Programmes 4 E.P 

• British Collage with Afflerioan College Affiliations. : 

• Wide selection of oouraes and Individual Academlo -*• 

Programmes arranged - U.S. transfer Credit 

• Personal Tutoring with Brttlah (Oxford) Paoulty.. ■ 

• Late applicants accepted lor this Fa| Semester 1978. 

• For further details, please write (enclosing $ 

• %- ■ • • MAlLpoatage) tOf\ 

W Registrar (CSM) WARSMRQUGH COLLEGE, 

; v Oxford QXMJA.England ' 


Put play | 

back in ( 

sports 


By June Dickey McFall 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Winning Is everything ... 

200 pages of well-documented, inform^ 
statements, William Bruns and Thomas ^ 
("Winning Is Everything," MaemS^ 
York, $8.95) convey to the reader -wiihafe 
ling of urgency - the need for m 
coaches, and spectators to put the Joy of it 
back into sports for young people. * 

The authors strive to explain the 
and the advantages of eliminating tfc 
wln-at-all-cost syndrome prominenl ii » 
competitive society. In the present cfiasi^ 
seems, winners are pedestaled rs tmfm, J 
heroic, and intelUgent, while losers, io^k * 
how sterling of character, are to : 
physical and emotional berali* iy ftwnfe, i 
coaches, and parents, lo say uofifogolM- ’ 
dltlonal misery of self-debasement • 

Pre-adolescent children 'mi. lo play aid ! 
requb c only minimal adult orpitollon to do 1 
so, insist the authors. Games, they expiate, 
"are a child's way of growing up, oi devetopitj 
his personality. " Game participation gives ibe 
child a sense of belonging. Sports have the pfr 
tential of developing character, fitness, slrtfl- 
ity, and other qualities Important to the child's 
growth. However, as the obsessive goal to te 
number one is drilled Into youth, tte'bnt& 
of sport may be forced aside. 

Parental pressures to win, say Brans uj 
Tutko, often destroy the emotional balance hi 
child as well ns the fun in a game. 
eiits, they affirm, .who berate, cajole, sip 
Isli their offspring for an orror of judged® 
lack of skill in competition have lost sigHfH 
basic purpose; that sports should helprt^j 
the maximum potential of each child, no! P 
satisfy the ogo of the parent. 

* "Hie book points out that coaches 
play the role of a third parent, and so 
present a strong adult model 
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Crates become bookcases in college 


By Marilyn Hoffman 
Staff correspondent of 
The Christian Science Monitor 

New York ; 

Crates - castaway, cart-away crates - have 
become sought-after items for students who 
must furnish college rooms on slim budgets. \ 
Whether snlvuged from behind supermarkets 
or wheedled away of friendly comer grocers, j 
crates are free. Too. they exude the rough- I 
hewn raw lurnhor look sr>cn in some store- 
bought furniture, ami if the occasion demands, 
they can he sanded a hit, stained, painted, 
sliiK’ovenil, or draped. 

A survey of college sludenLs serving tins 
summer as guest editors of Mademoiselle 
magazine reveals the popularity of "crate-fur- 
niture." as well as other trends in campus 
home decorating. 

"1 iim* apple crates and txixes as litiokcases 
nml shelves," explains .inn Arnold of Ever- 
green Slide College in Olympia. Washington 
She .spruced up her room with such portable 
decorating erjinpineni ns baskets, pictures, and 
batiks The latter serve as tablecloths and 
lampshades, as well as wall Imagings. 

tiina Stone hinn the Rhode Island School of 
Design proclaims. ••Crates, crates, crates - 
that’s what I use for decoration.” Her fellow 
student, Susan Ekahn, claims her best piece of 
furniture Is a “wall unit" made from $ix canta- 
loupe crates donated by her mother's grocer: 
Other furnishings include a couple of canvas 
director's chairs and plaid sheets sheered 
around the walls. 

jillair Hcnrie confirms that eveiryoho ft 
Utah Slate' University goes in big for wood 
crates as bookshelves and knickknack shelves, 
but says the one luxury Item she couldn’t live 
without is her go-everywhere. warmer-than- 
anylhing, all-in-one big, fat feather comforter 
from Austria. Becky Volghl, who attends Mills 
' College in ■ California, admits that while she. 
Ion. is an ardent collector of crates, her “an- 
tique quilt on the wall still rules the room." 

' Another MattemolaeUe guest’ editor, 1 Stisah 
' Stewart, or the University of Georgia, explains 
“ that most student decorating these days falls 
inlo two categories - "consciously In- 
tellectual,” or “slriclly utilitarian." A very 
large decorated box Into which she throws 
“great quantities of Junk” Is her one In- 
dispensable item. 

Peter Fish, a Yale University student, leans, 
intellectually, toward Oriental prints and Rus- 
sian icons, but enjoys the "supergraphtes" that 
a more "artsy” student left behind on the wall. 

« SUsan Lieberman, Duke University, goes, for 
handwoven Guatemalan bedspreads and Gre- 
. clan pillowcases, while Michael Smith of the 
' 1 Memphis Academy of Arts enjoys his “clever 
clutter" of pillows, hanging plants, his own art 
work, Rnd lots of photographs and books. Like 
most students, he prefers wood furniture from 



the Salvation Army store to cheap plastic stuff. 
If he could afford them, he would buy golden 
oak antiques of simple design 
Mary Margaret Long, a student at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan at Ann Arbor, says small 
student flats there "have so many plants they 
look like jungles, and they have nigs hung on 


Sketali by Ann Wllhnuth 

the walls and lots of cr&fts, including macrame 
and bad pottery. M 

Most students say they enjoy living as cre- 
atively. as possible on as little as possible. In 
the fall of 1876, plants will go to school every- 
where. So will baskets, batiks, ceramics, art 
work - and, of course, crates. 


In response lo the cry for help on this page, 
“Musi radishes look like roses?” Elizabeth T. 
Call sends these Ideas from Mollgasse, Austria. 
Cooking tips: 

Rice: An easy way lo dress it up in 2 min- 
utes: after looking and draining off any sur- 
plus water, melt about 2 tablespoons of butter 
(or margarine) in a little pan. Stir in & tea- 
spoon (or more, to taste) of puwdered curry. 
Pour this mixture over the rice and dump in 
cup of raisins. Stir and serve. 

'There will nover'bc any tears if you hold an 
onion under cold running water when you peel 
or cut U. 

Flavor tapioca yourself I Jusl before you 
pour tho cooked tapioca Into glasses add a tea- 
spoon of cocoa (inslant powdered or unsweet- 
ened cocoa plus some sugar) and stir. Preslo: 
chocolate tapioca. 

Easiest cliicken In the world - heal the oven 
to about 270 degrees !•*.. pul a piece of alumi- 
num foil on a baking sheel. Place chicken 
(breasts, thighs, legs) on the Toll and sprinkle 
each piece with seasoning salt. Bake for one 
hour. 

Housekeeping tips 

Easy beds: Use a contoured sheet on the 
bottom. And one medium-weight quill or com- 
forter lakes Ihe place of blanket and bed- 
spread. To make the bed. Just straighten the 
top sheet and lay the quilt on lop. 

To get smudges and fingerprints off your 
toaster or taps or other shiny or chrome sur- 
faces only one thing works; a dry cloth wllh - 
dry baking soda. 

To remove paint from your skin use vege- 
table oil on a paper towel. Don't bother with 
turpentine. Oil works quickly and with no odor 
or irritation. 

To remove lint, fuzz, or cat hairs from your 
clothqs, wrap your hand In masking tape ( or 
wide Scotch tape) sticky side out and press It 
on the garment. All lint (and fuzz), comes right 
off. 

MUdred Hazell Bunn of Gognor Regis, West 
Sussex, has this to say: 

About radishes. It's a shame to make them 
appear to be what they aren’t. Nice' clean 
young radishes (particularly the small round 
ones that 'are partly white) are attractive as 
they are. Sometimes I slice them very thinly 
with a sharp knife (1 haven’t many gadgets) 
and layer them generously on bread (the gran- 
ary or wholemeal kind preferably) and butter, 
or peanut butter (Ihe crunchy kind) with a 
sprinkling of salt. 

Some children T know like open sandwiches 
and would relish getting them ready lor a pic- 
nic on the lawn Tm sure- 




The autumn stretch: runner-beans up front and parsley a poor starter 



By Christopher Andreae 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 
^^^^^■Austwlck, Lancaster 


cully, but I live 800 feet above sea-lovel In a 
windy place, and my Lhrce previous attempts 
have resulted In brown shrivelled leaves; and 
no beans' ' *" 

My wife sowed them , hi twos in three-inch 
plots indoors, and we jiut them out indwell-' 
manured ground^ alrhost as. sq'on : as ' they 


from this sowing have now struggled Into exis- 
tence Six months late. The next mistake was to 
sow (Indoors) a packet of old seed. 

Some old seed stays fresh, Rhubarb seed, for 


• ..-ITU. i. UBHHlio IB 

fay 'djfffc , .,.‘ ..way of Incfceaslng' blA r s i dtdck4)? ; .flfis' : 


and hung up -In the warmth of the kitchen to 
dry. They wont an unpromising black, but 
when I took out the seed It was good and Hard, 
After storing them in bags. all winter, {sowed, 
half .my jpws ^ 


plant), Old 1 lettuce seed, and. old spinach seed 
cab come up like daisies. But oid parsley seed 
doesn’t ., :> , : • 1 . ' 

Greenfly have been; rife this summer-, They 
attach themselvesiQ'the 'mdjst unlikely plante, 
I- fipd: Ptoses tjt6 of.cdufseian old faVorltei. (A 
friend of mine 1 feeds bread to ' the bparroys' in 


. come up a treat. ' • i 

, . Collecting seed In the flower, gardeb. Is also. 

; weU woi^h dolng. Itj cwt be ve^y ra^vardlfig. 

> I'm : hoping,- to, increase . njy small colonies ot 
:■ bloodroot (Sai^gufnhria canpdfinsis) .add > wild ■ 
.daffodil! (Nar<^sv^ rlpV 

; seed taken off bbth.- A delJghtiui atplbe ‘oquii' 

, '• legia : ,0^o!ohij : -i*. ^ splendid blue) bias Also 

■ produced a tremendous ibumbcf. of black sheds 
this aumrdar which ^qsowii lncoqtaiiifers and; 

' sunk In : jny ipidovefed frame.; Seed collected 
frprn : my^:oniy^ ^'plant: W A fine, iyery, sWeetlJ 1 - .. 
iw^iitAa primifla has [germinated wefl.'rv e 
.-It -also payis ta \teed carWe^Bly 'Wm)etljfi>s.! 
hi this way plants ofteh seed Uhemselves suc^j 
' ce&sfully. live' gnhvn a irejnetidous nurubdr of r 
rihe deep bltie iummel- gentlaiis ( (Msfertv.: 

. ^beqBis) . ihjs way,’ , alpi ne popplbS' d J 3 : 

■ 'peqtedly. ffli Overj (hq .yaaf^lfph 

- ■ never gue^s arha(. cbior. 'Bqregd;^ ‘flourished . 
In my he^b garden every yehrj.aftoria 'single- 

' v 1 ; ■ • 



"the seeds S-thefr roots!' In thte wdy thbre , ; • • 

was no Check In their growth, and,. helped by- ^ My : next ' most gre enfiy-f avor 6d - P 18 n w jme ^ 
England’s onusually warm- summer, flits -(nay - yyise are fenhel, broom ;aha uarsnlps. J ■ sprey ;. 

. *. explain their /abundance. My pastjmlstake Oaf . thdm \vlth_ ,'|Py , TwWCh nggopa, anj. 

. probably • to leave them in ; pptS Tmtfl they got; ■ dOesito harm to pets '{tod biros, ', -' . .. j ■ . \ : . 
/leggy and starved, unable tie- iyjtij.st^.d :'th?. - ^ .^ber^ent flw^worited Well is .the say- 1 

; shock of transplanting! i -V' : ;li^ fcfr.tfijk own Woad-bean SoCd ...W. 1 !? r f8ihg ; • 

■ Pnnilnu ie 'aliilnb Wio'ov+rifirvlirinr^ nfriViTfirTlS ’ Kfted nlicfes. thiS lSlW6B.W6rlh tire. Stliall .effort 1 


.■ And, an unusual poppy. I thought I'd lost' two '• 
year? ago - it'ls a neat mlnlaturb- with decora- 
tive forage. ;and a pale yellow cup-flower of j ; 
v/grea t dellcflicy -. has self-stjeded and con?e K up : 

■ places th '- G;, -! G 1 ; <%•'?}'! '•!• • '!» •, 

!'^®^i^A#aW'ino'fube lAnew /asparagus ■'••r-; 

bed (I've never dug so dyep.tn my Ule); a row 
of Jerusalem artichokes (im, easy and delicious 
winter-vegetal e p bl( Ujie knobb.ly potatoes); 
:aiul! friovi o! the-aih'aU sliversklh onion? (you 
Jipsi! sdw them like spring onions and leave then 
lih thinned)- that Are ideal for pickling or' using: 
..Wh<fle' igjfltews.- ',': / - !. '! V. 

;; Ambitions Include: save seqd. fppm my. only 
•woad plant (Isatfs Unctoila) aqd grow enough ; 
(o; 'experiment with \la wool-dyeing properties; . 
grow- A madder- (Rubta peregrlqu) p.anl for the 
rod dye; buy s plant of Centaurea matrcce; 
phala, a beautiful berbaceous pifiqt with yeHow 
. thistle-like heads;: and see my pan of ^ontian 
noqumoiwptM.-^nbyv.sdwn hopefully (on about .. 
’three months i ^.germinate. ' • i t ' 

/ ;/ftds Jgentlain to' I'not often'. Been , ir( cultiva- ; J 
. ttotf'. apcprdlhg to one bookr fliit'so fati rioth-^.. 


*■ apd,^ ^ J suppose,; Wailing -r for.- 




3 ‘ ’•’: i -'f *;V .j;. - . / J'i 
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Putting the ‘roughing-it’ back in outdoor living 
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By Stewart Dili McBride 
Staff writer of 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Cobasset, Massachusetts 

Backpacking has succumbed to technology 
and the creeping comfort ethic. The M back to 
nature” crowd Is beginning to turn its back to 
nature, and "living off the land" has come to 
mean camping with double-bed air mattresses 
and freezed dried beef- stroganoff cooked over 
a portable gas stove. 

But back in the woods, Doug Hancock is put- 
ting the "roughing It” back into wilderness liv- 
ing. Mr. Hancock travels with only a knife and 
blanket, dines on roots he digs and the mice 
and lizards ho traps, weaves baskets from oak 
(rocs he splits, makes fire by rubbing sticks, 
fashions pottery from clay he unearths. 

Two years ago, Mr. Hancock temporarily 
shelved doctoral work in archaeology at the 
University of Pennsylvania to dolve into the 
"living archaeology" of teaching high school 
students the primitive life-styles of American 
Indians. He established the Wilderness Survi- 
val School on South Shore Street in Litchfield, 
Connecticut, as his base camp and from there - 
ventures Into the CatsklU Mountains of New 
York State and the deserts of the Southwest. 

In a few days, Mr. Hancock and 14 others 
will again leave America's cellophane culture 
behind and embark on a survival experience in 
the Chiricahua Mountains of southeastern Ar- " 
izona. Each participant - most are high school 
girls - will take a blanket, a knife, and a ration 
of cracked corn, sunflower seeds, and black 
beans. For Id days they will step into the moc- 
casins of the' Apaches who roamed the same 
cactus-studded canyons less than a century 
ago. 

Mr. HancockTielleves in facing the Wilder- 
ness head oq; yet never talks about a "man 
against nature" struggle, in fact, there is little 
friction between him and the elements. He en- 
the Bounds,. the- tempo, and 

■ Simplicity bf tils entarimment: ■ v - : '• ‘ \ 
He believes that using nature, as the Indians 
did, "puls sense into environmentalism.” Once 
you understand that a single plant can make a 
hearty dinner, soap for bathing, and thread for 
clothing, you appreciate its reason for being. 

While Mr. Hancock shuns the look-but-don't- 
touch approach of many naturalists, he doesn't 
carry a machete in bis teeth either. He 'strives 
aft much to conserve the wilderness as ho does 
• to conserve the waning spirit of beginning stu- 
dents. In years past, he has conquered, the 
Matter bom and the Eiger, and novv.prfeferstliQ 

• montnlclimblngpf sedentary auryjvai^ • 

• .■ Mr... Hancock Is' p- rom antic, who once sang 

• .his way, a ergs? Scotland and still writes poetry 
in free moments, interviewing him, in tbe back- 

’ . yard., pt his parents' home in Cbhassot' felt as' 

. ..natural as trying to. hold a press conference 
arpund a, campfire. But unless you have on ex- 
tra 10 da^a (not u> mention an extra old blaq- 
ketj and, pocket knife to track him through the 
; woods, yoil miist -.catch this, free .spirit when- 
- ever arid. Wherever you can.; - 1 ; i. 

I'ATn^caris are'spOiled. We take :thlhga for, 

’■ granted. It'S; a culture, of ront-R-cars, Distant 
n Uds,- .ipslaWvthflit; 1 push-a-button,' turn-a-knob; 


put down a dollar and you've got something," 
he says, picking up a basket pack that took 
him three full days to prepare and weave. 

He spreads out other baskets, arrowheads, a 
bow, drill, and spear he has crafted. "The Wil- 
derness school is not just an Outward Bound. 
We take no special equipment. We carry no 
modernization with us. It's more of a mental 
than physical challenge - facing hunger, thirst, 
the cold, the lime.” He pauses, "Facing your- 
seW." 

The initial response from his students has 
ranged from "you've changed my life" to 
“what am I doing celebrating my 16th birthday 
by eating roots and insects." Oddly enough, lie 
gets fewer complaints about the lack of food 
than about the deprivation of distractions. 

His campers quickly begin to realize how 
much time there is in a 24-hour day and don't 
know what to do with It. 'Time goes slowly 
when you have to create your own food and en- 
tertainment, If you get bored you can't turn on 
the TV or read a book or call a friend on the 
telephone. There is nothing to fill the vacuum 
but you. You make your environment," says 
Mr. Hancock. 

Preparing food and eating can be a two-to- 
three-hour ritual of grinding cornmeal and 
skinning a rabbit. Most of the students' energy 
is devoted to the dally needs of living which 


forces them to take a closer look at how they His love of young people fasei , 
are using their lives. They are forced to re- American Indians, and frustration 8 ^ 0 ** * 
spond to needs rather than wants, says Mr. paperwork of academia soon corwt 
Hancock who nonetheless refuses to exagger- Hancock it was time to "’stop dleeine ^ 1,1 ' 
ate the Impact of a 10-day experience on a per- tive tools and begin making and nd? 
son's life. others could appreciate how the InStf ’ 

Perching in a pine tree for hours or atom- He look an advanced (and grueling 2 
aching porcupine steak is not easy for a gener* survival course in Utah, studied 
ation raised od "Star Trek" and chili dogs. Mr. for an entire year, and two years aco ?_?* 
Hancock realizes that it takes time to adjust to course that he has taught at some Vh 
a wilderness life-style. He doesn’t play, first schools in Connecticut. "The kids at ff , DQar ™* 
sergeant or psychological games with his be- schools don’t seem to be Interests * 
glmtagtrekWs. alter school to team this scn^lJA' 

His own resilience teaches them, And there says. 1 a 

are few people who can hold the attention of rrho . . . . 

high schoolers with such basic tasks as build- „ } ne ^ ^uaents going with him to Arizona h 
ing birch bark shelters, harvesting snails, a fe ' v “y® ha ve all taken his '‘classroom” nr 
snakes, and weeds, and making a campfire ]f va ^ ou yf e " They will spend their first ssm 
without matches as he can. Mr. Hancock's ,. a ^ s , , 6 Chir icahua Mountains destam 

buoyancy is contagious. "heir implements of survival: baskets, pets, • 

Outdoor living comes quite naturally to him. “ )WS and arrows . smoked beer jerky, forty • 
His father took him hunting for plants when he ^ days ' each student "solo" hi » 
was a tot growing up in the Catskills. After col- Sflml ‘ <,esert canyon. ; 

lege, he took to mountaineering in the French v On his trips, after a long day, aftera&er -w 
and Swiss Alps (and still teaches rock climbing of roots and rodents, always conies W J 


on weekends In Connecticut). ■ listening to Doug Hancock read tales d to 

Later he enrolled at the University of Penn- nlmo evading the "bluecoats" and wtasri- 
sylvaiha to do doctoral archaeology and an- demess survival epics. Says Mr. Hactd, “hi 
thropology research in South American Indian the evening, everyone has eateo.'urfirwarm, 
cultures and taught a typing course to help pay comfortable, and quiet. That's idien \»e tee\ 

hiS Way, llbo a rani fnnnllu >• 
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Newcombe: now volleying for players’ association 


Suspensions and fines promised for 
misbehaving tournament tennis players 


By L. Dana (iatlln 
Special to 

The Christian Science Monitor 

Brookline, Massachusetts 

John Newcumlx* - the name means many 
tilings these duys: once “ world" tennis champ, 
now luxury tennis rump entrepreneur, teacher. 
.Hither, suinetinu- taurnnnieni player, anil last, 
but definitely nul least : bureaucrat. 

The mustachioed Australian is Iho new presi- 
dent of the powerful Association of Tennis Pro- 
fessionals (ATP) succeeding Arthur Ashe. As 
such, hr stands to have some clout regarding 
what will and won't be allowed at the world’s 
great tennis tournaments m the next year nr 
two. Ami true !o his tradition, be has some 
opinions. 

Newcnnthe, making one of Ills cur- 
rently Infrequent competitive appearances 
here in the U.S. Pro Championships nt the 
LongwooU Cricket Club this week, declared 
that u crackdown on unprofessional conduct of 
top tournament players is at hand. 

"Suspensions and fines will be up for a 
player who does things that arc unprofession- 
al,” he said. "Spilling on a lineman, some- 
thing like that, you could got suspended for 
that. Rules had to come and they have to be 
obeyed." • 

Asked if the now rules were aimed at some 
of Ilic Nastase's well-publicized antics, New- 
combe said ho thought "a player like Nastase 
has helped quicken the process.” 

The newly-formed Men's International Pro- 
fessional Tennis Council Is the body "that now 
rules, everybody in world tennis," the three- 
tltne Wimbledon winner continued, The council 


Ls made up nr nine members: three from the 
International Lawn Tennis Association, three 
from the ATP. and three tournament direc- 
tors, the latter having recently been added. 
Niiweomhe promised the new council would 
now "lake charge of the game ami run It in on 
orderly fashion." 

As for the women's pri/e-mnney demands at 
Wimbledon, Ncwcuipbc felt the lop 25 or so 
women players, "who. the public is well aware 
of,” deserve prize money equal to the men’s. 
Below (hat level, however, is a "middle group 
of women who really don't do that much for 
tennis." 

■•Men are doing the majority of the work on 
the court." he .said, "but if someone wants lo 
give the women the same money, it’s not going 
to hurl ini'." Me considered the whole thing a 
"minor issue" because it "only concerns two 
major tournaments," namely Wimbledon and 
Forest Mills. 

As far as his own game Is concerned, Ncwk 
seems very confident. Although Jimmy Con- 
nors beat him at that winner-take-all challenge 
match in Las Vegas a few months ago, John 
said he now has "the equipment and the game 
to beat Connors, given the right conditions." 
But he admits he couldn't win "every time." 
He isn’t certain when and where he might play 
Connors again, but the possibility of a Forest 
Hills encounter In September Ib there. New- 
combe prefers to ploy on grass "If be wants to 
win,” so a grass playing surface would provide 
Uie “right conditions" for a meeting with Con- 
nors, something no longer possible at Forest 
Mills, which switched to an artificial surface 
last year. For enjoyment, however, Newk Ukes 



By a stall photographer 

John Newcombe: tennis bureaucrat and sometime competitor 


the slower clay surface, which "makes the 
game more interesting." 

like his compatriots Rod Laver, Roy Emer- 
son, and Ken Rosewall, Newcombe ls deeply 
Involved In establishing "tennis camp" resorts. 
He has opened camps in Texas, Florida, and 
his latest at Stratton Mountain, Vt. 


Asked If there was any resonlmonl In Aus- 
tralia because so many Aussies seem to be 
settling In the U.S., riding the American tennis 
boom, Newk, the joker, answers with a laugh. 


"Not so long as we don’t come back with an 
American accent.” 

Newcombe has also written a family tennis 
book of instruction as well as articles for 
World Tennis magazine. 

Remarking on the fantastic changes tourna- 
menL tennis has undergone, John said, "Three 
years ago I thought the U.S. was going to be 
tremendously strong." But now the rest of the 
world - "Europe, South America . . . they’re 
really coming up with some great players." . 


Sardinian golf course mixes hazards with dreams 


' By Louis Chapin . 
Special lo 

The Christian Science Monitor 


. "Sometimes, when you plan," he said almost 
shyly, "you ask yourself, ’Ain I dreaming loo 
far?’ You need confirmation." 


Santa Marghcrlta dl Pula, Sardinia 

As a writer on other arts - and in spite of 
having had a golfing father - I had never 
really noticed what I now know: That a new 
golf course, designed lo honor nature and to ' 
challenge champions, may well bo a thing of 
ait blending dream and difficulty. 

Roberto Caporali Is the slight and quietly 
genteel president of the now Is Molas club 
here, and an executive committed to devel- 
oping ihe whole recreational complex which In- 
cludes it. He must hove been thinking along 
these. lines as we stood tn the handsome club- 
house between, the south' Sardinian hUIs and the 
Mediterranean, looking out through broad wty- 
dow^ oyer greens, bunkers, and fairways to 
where airnarina. will one day nestle close to the 
remains of a Roman village., 


CaporaU’s plan does reach far, toward a rec- 
reational village of many sports and of up to 
4,000 inhabitants - Unking up with what is be- 
ginning to look like a year-round south Sardin- 
ian Riviera. But he was gelling confirmation 
that weekend,' from the experience of golfers 
competing In the inaugural is Molas inter- 
national event: the first "gran promlo” pro-am 
tournament here. 


Billy Casper (who won), Lanny Wadklns, 
Lou Graham, and the unslnkable Sam Snead 
were the American pros on hand to test Iho 
course and themselves against some of the 
best from Britain (Tony Jacklln Is touring pro 
for Is Molas), Italy, Sweden, Spain, Franco, 
Ireland, and elsewhere - not to mentlon.the M 
or so dauntless amateurs. : . 

These players found the ‘present 18 holes 


(measuring just under 7,000 yards) an inviting 
and rewarding workout, the. long ones extra 
long and the short ones trickily angled, some 
of them narrow-greened, and with lakes and 
streams nudging the fairways - tn short, beau- 
tiful (md tough. Par is 72; Snead's course 
record of 70 was later beaten by Casper’s 69. • 

Is (pronounced "ees") Molas is Sardinian for 
“the millstones"; and especially under wet and 
windy conditions the now course was obviously 
a bit of a grind oven for a veteran like Snead. 
How had it appealed to him, I wondered. - 

“It plays, every Inch of It. A long liitler 
shouldn't be bothered. ’ But for the amateur? 
Whooohl” His voice and his hands swung up 
the same way. 

Others recommended that the amateur tees; 
be moved farther ahead ol the championship 
toes. Bui tho general- (feeling was at least one 
of respect. And there was extra confirmation 
for Cfeporalt In the recent selection of Is Molas 
■ for the Italian Open In October. . 
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Ploro Manclnelli, Italian representative for 
the British firm of Cotton, Penninck, Lawrie 
and Partners, is the course's suave, bronzed 
designer. He disclaims “trying to make it so 
difficult it's unpleasant lo play. I don't know 
. . . I just make it long enough. The course and 
myself - we are learning." 

He disclaims also being anything but an en- 
gineer. Yet as he explained the grouping of 
planned condominiums on a wall, chart there 
was Italian music in his gesturing, lie made 
me think of a conductor bringing In the wood- 
winds. ' 

. And what does "Just making It" mean? It 
means that in exactly 32 months, after years^of' 
planning, this scrubby, craggy countryside was 
excavated, drained. Irrigated, filled in, built 
up,: seeded! and planted - I'd say sculptured - 
so as to look and behave as a good sporty, sce- 
nic course Is supposed to, 

In the process MancJnellj brought ta qtiarj*; 
titles of material,. of course,. Including nearly; 
.50,000 pound? of English grass, seed and .5,000 
pew trees and shrubs. , But he used everything 
he could '.that wea ;theie - 10,000' shfubs were ■ 
transplanted and has carefully. -babied. Uie 
existing trensitiojipl cctiqystam.. /The ; native 
|ijcj^-ra^b^en r$pftjnt£d.so as-toisyncfyrqrilze ■ 
with the correct 1 "degradatlbn'sta'ge r ‘and thus ' 
to upset as little as ■ possible the millennial 
coastal ;in£erplay between man end the ele- 
ments. /. V. ;; . J. V 
;; 'Sots: Moiaswks asdlflicdltlto make well .'as 
it is. td play vyeU. It jfiay ndt be onsy to'sell it, 
wfeli. But overcoming difficulties' here In south 


.i 


Id tfefents' to: be as much a matter; pf art 
as , it’ikrof ehglheering 'arid, real; estate devel- 
Offijianfe : Aqd- / would 1 say, by :the-<wpyjt f a hU' 
cbmlng togethdr, iliat 'Robferto ■ CaporklLwas, 
noVdrearhitng top far. ; ’■ r ! ‘ > 
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par Joseph C. liars ch 

Rien en Afrique australe n’est suscep- 
tible d’etre tout k fait identique apres 
le discours prononcA a Durban Ie 13 
aout par le nunistre des affaires 
ctrangArea d’Afrique du Sud f Hiigord 
Muller. 

Ce n'dlait qu’un discours, mais il a 
rendu officiellc l'acceptation par le 
gouvernemenl de l’Afrique du Sud du 
point de vue de Washington et de 
Londres au sujet de ce qui se passe 
en Afrique australe. 

Il existe deux versions totatement 
differentes quant k l’agitation des noirs 
qui va cn nugmentant en Rhodfisie, en 
Namibie (Sud-Ouest Afrlcain), et cn 
Afrique du Sud cUe-meme. L’une des 
versions qui cat ordlnairement celle 
avancAc par Jes defenseurs du statu quo 
dans ccs pays, sou Went que J 'agitation 
dos noirs commence par 1’activJtA sub- 
versive des Soviets. EUe suppose et 
af/irme, que s'il riy nvait pas d’activitA 
com munis te JA-bas, il n’y nurait pas 
d 'agitation noire. 

L 'autre point de vue A la base de la 
politique de Washington et de Londres 
envers I ‘Afrique australe, soutient qu’il 
y a une authentique agitation noire qui 
est indigene, qui est naturelle, qui Cst 
rAelle, et qui devient rapidement le 
premier fait politique dans tous les pays 
et toutes les conditions de l’Afrique 
australe toute enti&re. Selon ce point 
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de vue, l’agitntion noire vient en 
premier lieu. Cost quelque chose que 
» le communisme peut exploiter, mais non 
quelque chose que I’on pourrait esperer 
voir disparaitre en affirmant que e’est 
communiste. 

La ligne de conduite k adopter peut 
elre basAe sur l’un ou l’outre de ces 
points de vues opposes des AvAnements 
d'Afrique noire. 

Si l'on suppose que l’agitation est 
causee par le communisme, alors la 
rAponse est de resister au communisme 
dans toutes sea activity dans un effort 
dAterminA de soutenir les conditions 
exlstantes politiques, sociales et Acono- 
miques en Afrique australe. L’effet 
d’une telle politique serait de tenter 
de soutenir la domination politique 
blanche en RhodAsie et en Namibie 
ainsi qu’en Afrique du Sud. 

Si l'on suppose le contraire, que l'agi- 
tation noire est rAelle et naturelle, 
qu’elle est la vraie expression d'une 
maree montante de nationallsme noir, 
dans ce cas-16 la rAponse est entierement 
diffArente. Alors la solution est d'en- 
tamer des negotiations aussi vite que 
possible avec le nationallsme noir afin 
de refuser A Moscou une occasion de se 
faire passer pour le champion de la 
majorite des noirs contre la minority 
des blancs. 

La politique de Londres et de 


Washington qui est de favoriser 
Pacces au gouvernement de la majorite 
noire en Rhodesie avant deux ans est 
basee sur ce second point de vue. Elle 
soutient que le temps travaille rnpide- 
ment contre la majorite blanche, par- 
ticulidrement en Rhodesie oil la dis- 
proportion entre races est de 20 noirs 
contre un blanc. Elle suppose que les 
blancs ont encore une chance de nG go- 
rier une position tolerable pour eux- 
memes dans Pavenir de la RhodAsie 
s’ils agissent rapidement maintenant, 
mais que tout autre dAlai supplemen- 
tal ne fera qu’ouvrir le chemin pour 
que Moscou s’Atablisse dans le pays, 
soutienne les noirs et s’unisse A eux 
pour en cliasser les residents blancs. Il 
y aurait pen de compensations pour les 
blancs dans une telle eventuality. 

Le role de I’Afrique du Sud dans tout 
cela a AtA, jusqu’A present, incertain. 
Mais cette incertitude a pris fin avec 
les deux paragraphes qui suivent, tirAs 
du discours du 13 aout de M. Muller. 

« Je dAsire declarer sans ambigu'ite 
que je suis preoccupe par l’escalade de 
la violence en Rhodesie, car la direction 
prise par la lutte engagAe par les ter- 
roristes est prAcisAment ce que les 
Russes et les Cubains attendent et dont 
ils sont A l’affut : une excuse. 

«I1 serait desastreux pour l’Afrique 
du Sud et pour le monde libre qu’il soit 
permis qu'une situation donnant aux 


Russes une justification d’intervoniir R 
a illeurs, sous pretextc qu*ils agisson ! 
tant que champions dc YmSS^SS 
puisse se prod u ire. » nwe > 

Il n’y a qu’un imoyen de priver ]« 
Russes et les Cubains de 1'occLfi 
d’agir en tant que champions de 1'AfS 
que noire. C’est que Jes blancs vK 
en Afrique australe en viennent k 7 
gocier rapidement avec le nationality, 
noir. S’ils le font avec S 
Russes n’auront aucune excuse 'noS 
intervenir. L’affaire est le plus ureVnb 
en Rhodesie oil le combat a atteint 
(des deux colAs) le niveau d’atlaSS 
de troupes armees a travels les fron- 
tiAres. 

Il deviendra urgent plus tard en 
Namibie ou la population est clairsemfc 
— environ un million en tout dans une 
superficie Agale A deux fois la SuAde- 
et ou la disproportion est de dix noirs 
contre un blanc. Le problAme esi 
totalement different en Afrique du Sad 
ou prAs de quatre millions de blancs 
sont devenus une population blanche 
africaine idigAne. Ce ne sont pas do 
■ emigrants » ou des « colons#, iha# , 
aussi natlfs de I’Afrique du Slider 
le sont les blancs en AmArique dq/foiA. 
Leurs ancetres ont AmigrA enviriw sd . 
meme moment. Ils auront un 
d’ajustement different avec ks seize 
millions de noirs qui viventi proximitfe 
d’eux. 


f 


Von Joseph C. Harsch 
Nach der Ansprache, die der Auflen- 
mmister Sildafrikas, Hilgard Muller, 
am 13, August in Durban gehalten hat, 

• wlrd wohl nlcbts mehr im sUdllchen 
Afrika ganz so sein wie zuyor. 

"Es war nur eine Ansprache. ' Doch die 
Regie pun g von Sildafrika gab damit of- 
fiziell bekannt, daB sie in dem, was im 
gdUch^n ^Alrika. vor sich geht,. den 

vertrltfc. • ' 

' Es bestehen zwei gfinzlich verschie- 
dene Ansichten iiber die Unruhen unter 
der achwarzen Bevdlkerung, die in 
Rhodesien, Namibia (dem ehemaligen 
§Udwestafrika), und Sudafrika selbst 
zunehmen. Von den Verteidigern des 
Status quo in diesen LSndern. wird im 
allgemeinen der Standpunkt . vertreten, 
daJ3 dlese Unruhen auf eine Sowjetische 
Untergrundarbeit zuriickzufiihren selen. 
Sie ivermuten und. behauptep, dafl es 
dlese Unruhen nicht gftbe, wenn die 
Kommunisten nicht tStig wBreii. 

■ Andere wiederum vertreten dje An- 
sfcht, die Washington und London ,; i!hrer' 
Politik beztiglich des stidlichen Afrikas 
zugrunde legem daC es ecjite. Unruhen 
seien, die yon Einheimischen angestlftet, 
natiirlich. und wlvklieh seien und . die 
in Jedeip Land und. in jeder Lage im 
; ganzen slldUcheij 1 Afrika unter den 
pblitischen Fragenschnell ah erste Sidle 
riickten. Dieset Ansicht gemSJ3 komimt ' 
es; zuefst zu den ; Unruhen. Sie $ind et- 
was, was der Kommunlsmus atisnutzen 
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kann, doch sie sind nicht etwas, was 
man sich dadurch hinwegwunschen 
kann, dafl man behauptet, sie seien 
kommunistisch. 

Die Politik kann auf beide dieser 
gegensatzljchen Betrachtungsweisen der 
Ereignisse im schwarzen Afrika begriin- 
det werden. ; 

Wenn man annimmt, dafl die . Un- 
ruhen durch. die Kommunisten ange- . 

werden, , dannbeat^t die. Lbaung;. 
darln, dem Kommunlsmus m alien sei- ' 
nen Erscheinungsformen Widerstand 
entgegenzusetzen, in einem entschlosse- 
nen Bemtihen, die bestehenden politi- 
schen, sozialen und . wirtschaftlichen 
Zustfinde im sQdlichen Afrika aufrecht- 
zUerhalten. Verfolgte man diese poli- 
tische Linie, dann wUrde man 1 sich 
bemtihen, die politische Vorherrschaft . 
der Weiflen in; Rhodesien, Namibia und 
SUdafrika beizubehalten. 

Wenn man das .Gegenteil annimmt, 
namhch dafl diese Unruhen wirklich 
und natiirlich und-ein wahrer Ausdruck 
einer apstelgenden Flut.dea schwarzen 
Nationallsmus seien, sieht die Lflsung 
ganz anders aus. Sie . besteht dann 
darin, so schnell wie mfigllch zu einem 
Emvernehmen mit dem schwarzen Na- 
tionalianus zu gelangen, um Moskau 
dadurch die Gelegenheit zu nehmen, 
Verfeehter der. schwarzen 
Mehrhelt gegen die. weifle Minderheit 
zu mactien. ■' • • i . ■ 

Washington und London, difi auf eine 
Regierung durch die schwarie Mehrhelt 


innerhalb der nAchsten zwei Jahre in 
Rhodesien drangen, griinden ihre Politik 
auf diesen zweiten Standpunkt. Sie be- 
haupten, dafl die Zeit fiir die weifle 
Minderheit schnell ablaufe, beSonders 
in Rhodesien, wo die Rassenungleich- 
heit so stark 1st, dafl 20 Schwarze auf 
einen Weiflen kommen-. Man nimmt an, 
dafl die Weiflen noch die Mfigllchkeit 
haben, eine annehmbare Stellung fUr 
;siqh selbst in Rhodesiens Zukunft ein- 
zuharideln,’ wenn’ sie jetzt schnell vor- 
gehen, dafl aber jeder weitere Aufschub 
lediglich fflr Moskau den Weg frei 
machen wlirde, hereinzukommen, die 
Schwarzen zu . unterstutzen und mit 
ihnen gemeinsam die dort lebenden 
Weiflen zu vertreiben. In einem golchen 
Falle gSbA es wenig Entschadigung fUr 
die Weiflen. 

Bis jetzt war Sudafrikas Rolle in all 
dem ungewjfi. Aber diese Ungewiflheit 
fand mit den folgenden zwei Absatzerj 
m Dr. Mullers Ansprache vom 13. 
August ein Ende: 

,,Ich mSchte es ganz.klar sagen, dafl 
ich iiber die zunehxnenden Gewaltakte 
in Rhodesien besorgt bin, denn der 1 
Kampf der Terroristen entwickelt rich 
genau in. der Richtung,' auf die ,djle. 
Russen und, Kubaner warten rie 
wartfen nur darauf. eine Rcghtfertigung.' 
zu haben, - >!• 

Es wkre fiir, SUdafrika und die ireiev 
welt verheetend, wenn, map es lei per . 

Situation koihmen die den Riissen 
einen guten Grpnd gQDeh: wiirde,- an- 


derswo unter dem Vorwand elnzugrel 
fern sie handelten als Veifechter des 
schwarzen Afrikas." 

Nur auf eine Weise kann man den 
Russen und den Kubanem die Gelegen 
heit nehmen, als Verfeehter des schww 
zen Afrikas zu handeln, namlich da- 
durch, dafl die Weiflen, die im sUdlicbep 
Afrika leben, umgehend mit den 
schwarzen Nationallsmus zu einem Ein 
vernehmen gelangen. Wenn- sie 
erfolgreich tun, werden die 
keine Entschuldigung fUr den Elnmarw j 
haben. Die Angelegenheit ist WJ7 
dringendsten in Rhodesien, wo 
Strcitigkeiten das Ausmafl von Gren*r;^; 
iiber fh lien errelcht haben, die 
Gruppen in der StArke eines 
(von beiden Seiten) ausgefiihrt werden.. 

In Namibia wlrd die Lage erst spa«r 
dringend werden, da dort die Bevpi-.. 
kei|ung dilhn gesAt ist — insgesamt lfp'-if 
gefahr eine Million auf einem Gebld^j 
das zweimal so grofl ist wie Schweden;^ 
— , und auf jeden Weiflen kommen Wgjc. 
Schwarze; Vfilllg anderfir Art 1st -«*}' 
Problem in Sildafrika, wo etwa w 
Millipnen Weifle zu einer einheimi^® 1 • 
weiflafrlkanischen Bevdlkerung ge^W’ 
den sind... Sie sind keine „Siedlei* w er 
:,JKolomrien , ‘, .sIe.. : rind ebenso- • . 
Keimisoh ■ lh -SUdaftikA* \vie die I 

in Nordamedka ' Ihre VdVrihrep 
:;ridh ungefAhr zur selben Zek nie^^.' 
■Sie stehen vor einem andereu-^^^^^i 
der Anpassung an die 
Schwarzen, die ihre Nachba^®W^ 


By Jueph C. jjiinck 




South Africa’s key decision ~ 

Unre ^ ; comes i ; years is based on this second point of view. It cation to intervene elsewhere on.the . 

n t > a mi can exploit, blit holds that time Is running out fast against the that they were acting as Cbampki 13 of 

Lfe- Wfahedj ^a«,tol. .White majority, p articularly in Rhodesia where Africa.” . - ; • RD „ 

• : on elUlar these stains- apd the Cubans of the opportunity to 

il (he ^ P 1 . events in Mack Afriga 1 . ' fo^ themselves in as champions of black Africa. Th® 1 ^ 

bfriea : pfwipUy now, whites Uving tn southern Africa to C0I J® 
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[This religious article appears in English on ihe Home Forum page] 


Traduction radicle '*i>g>BuK para>3ur.i en ang'n w» '■ P«B« Hnne forum 
lure t> aduit-on i,a' ;a io tv pub'-ee 


A qui la faute ? 


Etait-ce ma faute ou la slenno ? Si c’est 
IS une quest ion honnAte, elle indique au 
moms le commencement de rhumilitA. 
Parfois nous sommes lent As de prAsumcr 
spontanAment que cc qui est arriv'd de mal 
doit Are la faute de quclqu’un d’autre. 
Mais il y a quelque chose qui ne va pas 
quant & la question eile-mAme ou au sujet 
du I’expectatlve qu’une derision satis- 
fa is ante eu rAsultera. 

Christ JAsus fit naanrlir cc point A scs 
disciples quand ils lut demanddrent, con- 
ccmant un Jeune homme uvcugle, qui Atait 
fatiltf - le jeune homme lui-mdme ou ses 
parents. 11 ne Tit pas tie rlioix entre I’un ou 
l’autro. Il dll : « t’e n>st pas que lui ou 
scs parents atuiit pAchd; mais e’est a fin 
que les muvres tie Imu soienl manifeslAes 
on lui. » 1 II devrait f’tn- Avhlcnl qu’il lie 
dlsnlt pas que le jeune lioinme Alatl 
u veil git* afin tie dtsiner line occasion h 
JAsus de k* guerir. t’eiumdanl, com me la 
Science Chretienne* lc fail lessortir, ce 
qui est nAcessalrc, ce n’csl pas do bldmer 
l’une ou I’autre personne, mais d’utiliser 
l’occaslon qui se prAsonte pour Indiquer ou 
ddmontrer la nature de Dieu. 


Une meilieurc question pourraiL alors 
Atre la suivante : Qu’y a-t-il dans cette si- 
tuation A Tinstant inAme qui demande une 
meilleure comprehension ou une meillcure 
illustration dc la nature de bleu dans ma 
vie ? Quels sont les traits de caractAre ou 
quelle est peul-Alre la facon d'agir qui sont 
en train dc cimlredirc cette nature ? 

I .'Inter At primnrthal ici n'est pas de jeler 
le blame sur quvlqu'un. mais de s’eveiller 
sui-iiienie a I’uecasiuu tjui se prAsciile de 
progresses 

La .Science ChrAllenne s’appuie sur 
I'enscignemenl fonda mental du premier 
rhapJtre de la GenAse d’aprAs lequel 
I'htmune est I’ imago et la res sum hi ante de 
Dieu, e’est-ft-diro qu'il refletc hi nature dc 
Dieu l.es difficultes qui so tlressent entre 
les gens (ou les ei reurs qui engendrent des 
difflciillAs d’lin genre uu d'un autre) sunt 
ttiujours liAes d'une ftignu quclconque il un 
manque de coinprAiiension quant & I'Atre 
dc rhumtne. Voir une faute commisc, ou 
croire que nous avons commis une faute, 
e'est I'indlcalion que nous ne regardons 
pas l'homme crAA par Dieu mais un sens 
mortcl erronA de l’homme. Le Psalmistc 
donna un consetl que nous ne sulvons pas : 


■lObserve celui qui esl inlAgre, cl regard e 
cclul qui esl droit. » 1 

Mar>’ Baker Eddy, qui a ddcouvert el 
fondA la Science ChrAllenne, fait cette dA- 
cl a rat inn frappanlc : « Il n'est pas plus 
chrAtiennement scicntifique de voir In nia- 
ladle que dc la ressentir. *> 1 ubserver 
rhumme integre que Dieu a crAA, reg ardor 
la rimllure de rhumme dans sa vAritahle 
hlentitA spiritudlc, uinAllorerii consi- 
dArableinenl notre jugemenl dc toute si- 
tuation. En mfime temps nous apprenons 
davantage au sujet de la rAalitA de l'Atro 
spiritucl. Quo ce soil la maladlc qut nous 
prAoccupe ou In disconlance dans les rela- 
tions huinuines, le bcsoln esl toujours le 
inAme : conlgcr en nous-mflnies tout ce 
qui dAforme noire concept do In nature dc 
l'hommo cn Hint qu’expre.sslon spirit uelie 
de Dieu. 

J'ul deinandA une fnls A un ami - un 
Atudianl de In Science ChrAllenne do 
longue date — ce qu'il falsait quand, sans 
aucune faute dc sa part, 11 avait des dlffi- 
cultAs avec d’aulres personnes. La ques- 
tion lerendlt perplexc sur le moment. Puls 
il dlt qu'il ne pouvait pas trouver une rA- 
ponse Immediate parce qu’il easayail do se 


rappeler une telle occasion. Et il n'en trou- 
valt pas ! 11 avait depuis longtemps appris 
que le mal dans sun existence Alait in- 
sAparable de son propre besoin dc mieux 
com prendre la nature de Dieu et de 
l'homme en tant que Sa resscmblance. 

II est toujours ixissible que du point de 
vue juri clique un blflnio puisse Atre jetA sur 
une personne ou une aulrc, mais la ques- 
tion demeure toujours cellc-cl : noire pre- 
occupation dolt Atre unique mcnl ■ quo les 
deuvres de Dieu solcrjt manlfestAes * - que 
nous nous servitms do cette occasion pour 
amAllorer notre comprAhension de la na- 
ture dc DIou ct de Son reflet, 1’hommc. 

■Jean 0:3; 1 1’saumc 37:37; 1 Science el Sonti 
avec Ui Clef des blcritures, p. 421. 

■Clirislian Sc/snca promineer 'kiiihenn ‘uianncfl 

Lb liBducliDn francalu du Inna d'Aluda dc la Sconce 
ChrAltanna. Science ot Banie avac la Del das 


Ecnlurn « da Mary Baker Eddy. a«irte a«ac (a Mile en- 

( llats en regard. On pent rachalei dane mb Snllaa da Lac- 
ura de la Science ChrMonno. au la command® £ 


Francaa C. Carlson. Pubashai’s Ageni. One Norway 
Sueal. Boston, MatucMutetls. U S * 03115 


Pour tons renacianernania sur lea eutrea oubiications 
de la Betonce Chr4uanne en francaa. Scrtrs a The Chris- 
tian Science PtibRihiro Society. One Norway Streel, Boa- 
ion, Uaasachuaatti. USA 021 IS- 
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Shepherds Field, Bethlehem 

[This religious article appears In English on the Home Forum page] 

Uberaanung dah aut tor HonwForum-SalM tn anoMch arsciwUiandari radgidaan Artlkala 
* . . [Eine daulscne tAeiHiiuns'vsclUMii wochandich] 

Wer hat die Schuld? 




ByQordon N, Cprtverw. ohlat pholoaraphor - r 


Hatte lch die Schuld Oder er? Wenn es 
eine ehrllctie Frage 1st, zelgt sie zumindest 
eine erste Regung. yon Demut. Manchmal 

der Frage an sich oder mit der Erwartung 
einer befriedlgonclen Antwort ist etwas 
verkehrt. . 

ChrtstUB Jesus wies seine Jflnger daraiif 
bin, als sie ihn beztlgHeh eines, lurigen ’ 
Mannes, der blind \yai~, fragten, tyer die 
Schuld habe -• der judge Mann oder seine' 
Eltern. Er entschied .sici) .\yeder f(lr J daa . 
eine noch das andere. ,;E^ hat weder dle- - 
ser gesflndlgt, noch. seine Eltern!*)’ sagte: 1 ' 
er, ..sondem es sollen dle' Werice Gptte^ bf-’ ; 
fenbar werden an ihrri.*' 1 SelbBtverStfind-, 
llch sagto Jesqs n|cht, dAr junge Matui sei’' 
blind, dpmit er Ihn heilen kdnqei ^Je je-,; 
doch die ChrisUichftl.W^j^sphaft* : ^t9nL’i 
solien wlr nicht der einen oder 'andereh 
Person die Schuld - gebeni sojaderh .die: 
GriOKehheit dazu behutMn. 'atif idaS Wiesdn 


tes in m einem Leben besser zu verstehen 
oder ai veranschaullchen? Welche Elgen- 
schaften oder mdglicherwelse auch Hand- 
lungen wldersprechen ebenjetzt diesem ; 
\Vesen? Es geht uns bier nicht; ih hitter,;, 
-Iijnie daruiil,' j emandeirr die SBhvUd 'W 
ben, sbndfeni unsere Gelogenheit zum 
Fortsqhrltt zu ; erkenneri- . . . ' 

Die CHrisUiche Wlssensehaft basiert auf ; . 

« . 'Ill Ja'J. : < jlL 'ir' If Atll.- 


Wissensqhaft erttdeckte Und gr^indete, ben untreunbaT war vop seinbm elgenen 
macht folgende iriteressante AuBerung Bedtfrfnte, das Wesen Gottes und des Menr 
..Krankheit sehqn 1st ebenUbwenig iphrist-: ; schen, dbr Sein Ebenbild tet, bqaser zu ver- 
Uch-wissehpphaflUcb ' - Avia 1 rie durehmh-- , ,stehph. . V; . , , yy 

, „ chen," Wenn ;wlr H7i5«r k .Aug^erk, a^f ; ,J>eni Btfdist^ljen.dea, Geaetzes nach'tat., 

fe) ;eki>n';pder aftde- 


\M : er das. iffesen .pottes; w 
Itr .; ^sOhenmenschlich'a.'i i Schwie- 
efj'-:*(oder- ^6hier;;rie:^ Sphwle- 


■■ Gottes hlnzirieuten pder es 'uriter ffl^e^^ t . 

zu steUrii. i.v.v" v 

Wlr sollten uns d&hqr)yieliplcht’ eherfra- . 
genr Was - fortlert: ypn ' rhlr,' in' dieser •' 

■ augo^^qhm^i^u^ d&s 1 W^n'Gpt* ; 

i v ri' : i 1- 


rtgkeiten iwend welder ^ Art . fdhren) ; sind . 
idunier' auf ’kgatrfelne .-Weise rttifc einerTai- • ■ 
; s^ien' AqffaSsijng vbm ^ern des Menschep; ,v : 
■ vei'hundeni 1 Wenn'i wkverkennen, :dafl rin 
iFehler* g^dit:«urti^ Oder gloubefi, el- 
■,teh Fe^ gelnucht zq h$ben, 1st dles.qlh 1 v 

^ehdrt driu^dau wlr riebt'den yon Gott . 
geschaffeneii .Men&ehdn r.sehen, ’soqdpj'n : 
elite stertjlichei;. falscbe Auftpssung; vpm , 
.IMdiehl'. perVPsalmlsl -Hab uris;elnen ,: 
Rat.'deh Wir nicht befolgen; -.RlchtA dfljh - . 
Augehtne^c auf den’. VQUkommenpn r Men- ; 

’ soheniUid sleh denAiifrlditigea ah." 1 

Mary ' Baker Eddy, die die Christliche 


■ /-m ** «■ -fau as mm * ***, 

Mensqhen in selnem -wahren gelstigen • aber trotzdem ttflrfen, wir nicht vergessen, 
Selbst seften, werden wir. jede . Situation . daQ es unsere eitizlge Sorge sein sollte, die 
vlel bA^eribeurteUeh kdnnen. Glhtqhzeltig -i ' ..Worke Gottes ofienbar werden" zu Inssmi. 
jemen.wir niehr Uber {He WirkllcHkOtt des/.’ -,dia Gelegenhelt dazu zu benutzpnj unser, 
’geistigen^eiita. Ob pun KranklteJt pdAi- un-; : Verstfihdnls vom ;weseh Gottes und Seiner. 
harmoSStb zWl«cbertmenS<3iUChe.1'': B&- Widereplegelung, des Manschen, au vq^tie- 


hafmoSi^tb; . ^ischedmahhwu<ihe.1 ; -;$'fr Widers^egeSting, des' Menschen, zu vertie- 
y Sfeiiertiw ni achaffen matben, vuteeHs, , i- , t / 

Aufgabe brt stete dtesell^t^ wfr ^ hidasen ; WaUi r L 

f dem Weleii des Menschen als des gelsUgen ; Hcfltom Scirtrt, s. AU. 

^Ausdrucks Gottes entsteUt.: ; -i: : r . • . - V ■ 


Ich fragte ein^ial einen Frpundj.der aldh . 
schcm' vlele’ Jahro mit der- GhrisUichen ; 

. WIssenachaft befaOte, Was er tue^ wenn er ' 
ohne selnVerachulden Sch.wlerigkejten mit 
anderen ; Menschen habe. D lb; Frage . ver- ; 

illifiRM U( M na« . ' A iknnViKlI Atf ' nonn nbrrfa 1 


apoeft. kr*8l*on ■'aMila. •' 


mn 0ern «os/4ctwn Text -auf «r QMmi*arwg*ntwn- 
orhMIWch. Daa Bpoh kann in dan unaihnn>»>n da> 
Ohr lettl ebari Wf»»r*c haft ,. Mkaull woidart od*t vOfi. 
F/aiH«a' C.: CaH»ft,: PubWiofi AOani.'Ona Norway; 


: 'I-', )• 


■ vetttqche; rich **> soich: einen. yorraji . zu-i-- ' \ - 

erinhern. Uhd tatsfichUbhTconnt^Jer' sich • AiLimnn': ut*r - inefera jMMi^y^iwhaniittia ' 
;an kelpien. Arinnehii. Er hSlte. vop lunger . 

"Zeit gelernt, dafl das BGse In. setnenj Le- Norway evdausdawn. Maa^imaoita. u» mub. 

• ' S ' \ j ” ' . 

• . - ■■* -’o'* - r-''- I -'I..' • L: ^>1. 
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These two men, droll Inventions of Ben Shahn's Imagi- 
nation , arc engaged Jn the inexhaustible activity of not 
listening to each other. It's cal/ed a con versa lion. Even 
though they have discarded their obvious social masks 
f" How's tho weather . . . your family . . . your do g, 
Ralph?") they are /list not listening lo each other. Each 
man is an argument. y.E.D. on (wu legs, intent on Bet- 
ting the world right. If only someone would listen. 

••Conversation," a painting Slrahn completed in 11)58, is 
no less searing in its social message than his earlier 
works depleting the poor, the unemployed, the destitute. 
In his later works, though. Shahn traded tho telescope of 
his Intellect and insight for a microscope. Each work re- 
veals the same urgency ami compassion for tackling the 
array of human misery, but, later, the focus is placed 
primarily on individual rather than mass' behavior. Poli- 
tics, Shahn observes, begins within. 

At first glance. "Conversations" appears to be a sati- 
ric comment which observes how easily man presents to 
the outside world his personage rather than his real self. 
What he is and what he appears to be are often wholly 
different realities. x ' 

Shahn holds a fascination, partly humorous, partly 
wistful, with man’s many social masks. If his subjects 
aren't literally wearing a. mask, then masks are Implied 
by the secretive or bizarre way others in the canvas re- 
act to the subject. Even the viewer, who bvtngs a pan- 
oply of personal biases to the canvas, wears the mask of 
his' own aesthetic prejudices. Yet Shahn demonstrates a 
. gentle humor, a musing rather than a mockery, toward 
Ws masked marauders. He prods gently at the face be- 
’i fltoh VP*. gw* 1 ' ; .- 

Cow&Sfittbrts, is ■ftijt merely -ft benign, pa.-- ■ 

rody of personages as much as it is a remarkably cogent 
statement' about language and its power to deceive. 
Words, Shahn implies, are as colorful and as plentiful as 
the masks which each figure dons with equal abandon. 
Here, language has become a labyrinth through which 
the listener must journey in hopes of eventually reach- 
. ing the renter of the speaker’s Ideas. But, like the 
masks, language becomes a series of codes. And, like Jl 
or not, the codes keep changing. 

Shahn Is aware of the language beneath language. A 
glanco, wq know, can cry; a pause can thunder. What is 
pot being said here is obviously far more revealing than 
w|iat is. As with music, the spaces between the. notes 
are as important as tho notes themselves. Silence, the 
space between words, is a language unto itself. Not only 
does it Imply a desire as well as an ability to listen, but 
silence underlines a courage and trust with another per- 
son which renders words superfluous. Out of fear (fear 
* of being laughed at. misunderstood, contradicted) we 
surround ourselves with words as a terrified child sur- 
rounds himself with a blanket. Words protect They also 
make a distance. ■ 

The only language spoken in this painting is body lan- 
guage. Shahn has placed Ws figures side-to-back, not un- 
like the non sequlturs which we know are tumbling along 
In this conversation. The figures, though, coalesce into 
ope form - a paper cutout of sorts' - whose' full visual 
effect Is that of a strange, winged Insect. What one head 
. of this creature hears, we know the other doesn't. This 
;;tiisect. Homo non.<®Uequen* Is doomed to extinction out 


<ak 

y Courtesy of The Whitney Museum of American Art. New 

, ; ‘Conversations’ 1958; Watercolor by Ben Shahn 
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Never read 
a short book 


Books, I'm convinced, should never he fin- 
ished. 

Writers can finish them id course; il s 
readers I'm talking nlmul. I it member once 
having an English teacher who had road 
Hardy’s “A Pair of Blue Eyes” up to the mo- 
ment when Elfreda (was that the heroine's 
no me?) was hanging by a fingernail to an un- 
certain tussock on a ledge of a cliff some- 
where in Wessex. At this point she pul the 
book down, and for twenty-five years has nut 
picked il up uguln. . 

The thing is, she was clearly cunlcnled 
willi her lot. The English teacher, thut Is. Kl- 
fmhi, on the other huml (I suddenly have a 
horrible feeling lluit 1 have mixed her up with 
the heroine or "The History of Mr. Polly" 
... or maybe she appears in both books) 
may not have boon. Twenty-five years on a 
tussock, In changing weather conditions, is 
not altogether an enviable position. But the 
English teacher seemed more than happy 
that the poor girl should stay just where she 
was. And who would want to spoil It? 

Nothing is more Infuriating to my mind 
than “a book you can’t put down." All books 
ought lo contain a long dreary passage of de- 
scription somewhere near the beginning, to 
put one off as early as possible. Whodunits 
should remain whodunits, To. disclose the 
criminal to-to destroy the book. Instead the 
final pages should be left blank, or removed, 
-bir be unread. 

, Not that I want to give the impression that 
I'm averse to finishing things. I’m all for fin- 
ishing all sorts of things- Dishwashing, party 
political broadcasts. Schools. Posts, . . In- 
deed It could be argued that In many respects 
I show signs of being, by nature, something 
of a finisher, even a perfectionist. Com- 
pletion, geltlng-to-the-end-of-somethlng, final- 
izing It, bringing it to a conclusion, reaching 
the ultimate: these arc all goals which 1 can’t 
■ claim to be entirely against. 

It’s just books I'm talking about. 

Don't misunderstand me. I’m no blblio- 
phobe. I’ve got shelves full of books. I love, 
them all. But tho ones for which I feel the 
deepest affection are the ones I haven't fin- 
ished - which, as It happens, are most of 
them. 

On the radio recently I heard someone In 
all seriousness' talking about Chancellor 
Schmidt or'PrcBidept, Amin or Marty Feld- 
man (well, someone famous whose name I 
can’t recall) and they remarked that “his” 
(Bhd I quote) “his library was stocked with 
Woks covering all branches of learning, in- 
dicating liow widely read he was." A com- 
mon misconception, that. 

Some people colled books because they 
want to own them rather than because they 
; want lo read Uiem. I’m not one of those. 1 
; api I’m more than eager, 

slomb/. The thing i?. 
that I am reluctant to abandon my owp iin* 
age of a book’s nature and contents, and this 
always happens whep you read too': much of 
what the author lias to say, l*m mdre for the 
approach of Uncle Ted In N. J: Siihpspn’s ab- 
surd ploy “Tho Resounding ■rthkie’’ who iikeji 
to read his proSB.nqat put dldnT wanl tob 
much of It; not jiist .betqre a tralh jdurjtey^ 
. Caution forever; : Roadtile first; . few" pdre L 
s graphs of a book ^tosttoglyV.deltberatelyi 


carefully . . . and' then gtveitb reBb ^Mye 

it. ; I'-'p; 

The Russian novelists" are pf course well 
known for. thdtr- syni^atheUc enedursreipent 
of Uielr readers ui tWr. respect. ^Geperally 
speaking they/make U fdmpst Twpdssibie’ to 

-m l hPVrinH f to flraf It*S eflSV- for 


them, of course, with patronyms and the like 
- all their characters having six different 76- 
syllable names. 

Dickens has another technique, lie simply 
makes the first four chapters of each of his 
novels into the beginning of a completely in- 
dependent story. This is called keeping your 
options open, and really gives the reader ev- 
ery encouragement lo lose interest as 1 
promptly as possible. I 

So aulliurs sometimes help. Mure often, I 
though, they work against the reader’s belter 
Interests by trying to make him go on read- 
ing. Such authors ought to be watched out 
for, and where possible avoided. Short Imoks 
■ire another ploy. It is only ton easy to find 
oneself unexpectedly on Ihe Iasi page. I my- I 
self have lieen known in urrive alarmingly at 1 
ihe concluding sentence of "Silos Marner." It 
is per!iu[Ki wiser just lo make a rule never to 
pick up a shurt-luoking book in Ihe first place. 

I’ve tried this with "One Day in the Ufe or 
Ivan Dcntsovitch" and it has worked well. 
There It is on my shelves, and 1 don’t know 
the head, or, more importantly, the tall of 11. I 
There arc two books which are perfectly 
safe lo pick up any number of times. One, as 
overyone who hasn't read It knows well I 
enough, is “War and Peace." The only condi- 
tions which make It possible to finish this I 
book, and which are thus better guarded 
against, are pregnancy and/or solitary con- 
finement. The other book, which I’m positive 
no one has ever finished - so supreme arc Its 
nonsequiturs, so masterly its diversions - is. I 
“Tristram Shandy" by Laurence Sterne. This 
Is tho unfinishable book par excellence, and 
should have a prominent place in every li- 
brary. ... 

I have friends who thoroughly disapprove 
of my altitude to books. These are those 1 
people who read books, right through, from J 
rront to back (though one of them, who’d bet- 
ter be nameless as Tm married to her, starts 1 j 
esoterlqaliy at the back). This gives them, I 
notice, a distinct air of having travelled; and 
they treat me as some sort of stay-at-home 
or at best a mere dipper. But this Isn’t fair. I 
don’t dip; I specialize. What little 1 read, I I 
like to read well - no words left out, no 
meanings unanalyzed, no nuances overlooked. 

In this way I probably know more Intimately 1 
titan many people the opening words of a con- 
siderable cross section of books. I’m not a I 
dipper: 1 am a starter. I 

One of these friends challenged me to a 
reading race. She was reading Dante’s “Di- 
vine Comedy” and I was reading the afore- 
mentioned “Tristram Shandy.” Whoever fin- 
ished last was to pay a forfeit; she would 
throw for me some special ( plant pols I i 
wanted, and I would construct for her a bird ! 
table. I am not in the toast ashamed to make 
public knowledge of the outcome: she fin- ■ 
islied the Dante a couple of weeks later, 
while I am still (a year and a half later) on 
page 112 of “Tristram,’; at these precise 
words; “Trust! - Trust we have a good' con- 
science!" 

The point is that my friend has totally mis- 
taken the issue -r . wtiich ls that startlngi a, 
bopkhhd stsctlxae^ 

deayoUrs.' Races are started with orny one 
purpose - to finish thorn as soon as possible. 
Something that to: to be . finished as soon as 
possible Can’t be vqry ?njoyab)e.' Boolts ara 
ttormi^ly So ' -t fin* 

Should only start a .hdok wUh Uie idpflhlto. in' . 
tenUtm hf/ nevfer finishing ft, Who; ■ ;af teiVall, '■> 
wants' to wear out his favorite qlotheST’i^ohlC; - 

people .Kavq bqokshiMvee lined: with ifietno- 


The Monitor's religious article 


Whose fault is it? 


Was il my fault or his? If II is an honest 
question, il at least shows the beginnings of 
humility. Sometimes we are templed to as- 
sume offhand that whatever went wrong 
must have been the other fellow’s fault. But 
there to something amiss wilh the question It- 
self, or wilh the expectation of a satisfactory 
decision coming out of it. 

Christ Jesus made the point to his disciples 
when they asked him, concerning a blind 
youth, who had been at fault - tho youth him- 
self or his parents, lie niude no choice of one 
or the other. "Neither hath this man 
sinned, nor his parents,” he said, "but that 
Uie works of God should be made manifest in 
him."* Il should be obvious he was not saying 
that Ihe youlh was Minded In order to provide 
an opportunity for Jesus to heal him. Yet, as 
Christian Science emphasizes, the need to not 
the placing of blame upon this person or thaL 
but the use of the opportunity at hand to in- 
dicalo or demonstrate the nature of God. 

So the better question might be this: what 
is there in this situation right now that calls , 
for a better understanding or a better Illus- 
tration in my life of the nature of God? What 
qualities of thought, or possibly wbat ways of 
outward action, are right now contradicting 
that nature? The primal Interest here is not a 
placing of blame but an awakening to one's 
own opportunity for progress. 

Christian Science Is based upon the founds* 
Uonal teaching of the first chapter of Genesis 
that man is the image and likeness of God, 
that Is, that he reflects the nature of God. 
-Trouble beLweqn people (or mistakes that 
bring trouble of ooe kind or another) always - 
relates in some way to a misapprehension of 
man's bring. To sep a mistake made, or to 
believe that we have made a mistake, to to 
Indicate that we are not looking at the man 
God made but at a mortal, iqlstaken sense of 
man. The Psalmist gave advice that we are 
not following, “Mark the perfect man, and 
behold the upright." *• 

Mary Baker Eddy, who discovered and 
founded Christian Science, .makes this ar- 
resting statement: “It Is no more Cbrisllanly 
scientific to see disease than it to to ex- 
perience it.”t To mark the perfect man of 
God's creating, to bchdld the uprightness of 
man in his true, spiritual selfhood, will 
greatly Improve our judgment of any situ- 
ation, At the same time wp are learning 
. more of the reality of spiritual being. 
Whether It is disease that concerns us, or the 
discord In human relationships, the need Is 
always the same: to correct whatever in us 
distorts our view of man's nature as the spirit 
tual expression of God. 

■ I once asked a friend — ‘a longtime studjent 
of OuisUsn SriBnoe r What he did When 
through no fauit'Of.his oWq ^he had. trouble. 


with other people. The question stumped him 
for a moment. Then he said thaL he could not 
Immediately find an answer because he was 
trying to remember such an occasion. And he 
could not! He had long since learned that evil 
in Ids' experience was inseparable from his 
own need to better understand the nature of 
God and of man as His likeness. 

it Is nlways possible that In a legalistic 
sense blame can be legitimately placed on 
one party or another, but the point still re- 
mains I hot our concern need be only "that 
the works of God should be made manifest' ' 
- that we uso the opportunity presented to 
improve our understanding of the nature of 
God nnd of His reflection, man. 

•John 9:8; “Psalms 37:37; tSctewe nnd 
Health with Key to the Scriptures, p. 421. 


The feeling 
that God 
can heal 
you 

Men and women everywhere 
feel deep down Lhat it’s true. 
God can heal. With the power 
of Spirit. Without drugs. 

Jesus knew this. He proved it, 
and so did his early followers. 
They turned to God in prayer. 
They yielded to the under- 
standing of God's presence 
and grace. ■ 

You can do the same, and 
there is a book that can help , 
you. Study of Science and. 
Health with Key to -the Scrip * 
lures by Mary Baker Jiddy 
reveals new meaning in Jesus’ 

<; teachings, You can learn the 
rules of spiritual healing he 
. taught. and lived. 

You Can ' qrder ^ copy of this 
.book.vby uslng the eoupoh ! 
;.Jbelow. ' V;:-/ . ,-i ;• , 


in thee, 0 Lord, do l put my trust: , , 
tot me never be put to confusion. 

- : >; ';. • ■ . Psalm® ;71:1 •' 

; Qd© bn Bflii? puffed up ; 

. . i.v'jOf Mif-ltofwrlarice ! ' . i: ' •;;; ■ ' 

■ ! Rampant .eviarywhe rot.; ; ’ • <. '•■ 

■■■- ThesheCr Vfecxi^ty , ..v .•*.*■ ' ^ : 

• - iAvOf aiojtpoihpqriiy ; v 
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-J as wpU.^'Sb^igtli of swoet humility. 
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OPINION AND... 


Charles W. Yost 


i it . iu&i 

Technology’s next stop: Utopia, doomsday, or quiet progress 

i are paid or who volunteer to look coupled with the population explosion, was problems more primitive technology created. While all of us are fascinated by crvstniv 
ipo usually rnme out with one or placing intolerable burdens on the environ- These two scenarios represent for the most gazing, it is time we admitted that we » . 

n IV.nl .1 tv... •mlnmir Ik. iibimi nf eA.nollarl avnuplo nihncn fhpnilaW a nlnoc fln.l.l.. “°6 (fflll 


Those who arc pafd or who volunteer to look 
into the future usually come out with one or 
another of three scenarios. Since World War 
II, the most popular one has been the 
doomsday scenario. 

When he proposed to the United Nations In 
1846 a plan for Internationalizing nuclear weap- 
ons, Bernard Baruch said, "We are here to 
choose between the quick and the dead." In 
subsequent years many academics, including 
Henry Kissinger and Herman Kahn, wrote 
books epitomized by the latter's “Thinking 
About the Unthinkable" describing how nu- 
' dear weapons, despite their appalling destruc- 
tiveness, might nevertheless be used. 

Time passed, and these weapons were not 
used even in Vietnam. The younger generation 
could but dimly perceive the reality of horrors 
they had never witnessed. Recently, however, 
with (he proliferation of nuclear energy and 
the impending proliferation of technology 
which might make nuclear weapons very 
widely available, with the emergence too of 
networks of terrorists who might be able to 
seize such weapons, this scenario is being re- 
vived. 

Another which was popular a few years ago 
was set forth in the study "Limits to Growth,” 
which postulated that man-made pollution, 


coupled with the population explosion, was 
placing intolerable burdens on the environ- 
ment. It assumed that many of these ominous 
burdens would continue on their present 
course, and from their extrapolation predicted 
another kind of doomsday. 

The opposite scenario claims that we are 
moving toward a utopia in which the miracle 
of the machine will have provided for most of 
man’s material wants and relieved him from 
more than occasional labor. The 19th century 
particularly had a naive belief in the inevita- 
bility of progress. 

This scenario lost its credibility with two 
world wars, the Bolshevik Revolution, the ap- 
palling atrocities of the Nazis, and the realiza- 
tion. hardly a new one, that (he possession of 
great wealLh does not cure men of their in- 
clination to sin. Aldous Huxley in "Brave New 
World" and George Orwell in "1984" showed 
how technology could be used as the master in- 
stead of the secant of mankind. 

However, with the extraordinary triumphs of 
physics and biology In the last 40 years, with 
the achievements of computerization, min- 
iaturization, and the, greeh revolution, opti- 
mism revived. It became fashionable to deride 
limits to growth and to claim again that p still . 
more Ingenious technology can solve all the 


problems more primitive technology created. 

These two scenarios represent for the most 
part the views of so-called experts, whose 
views are supposed to be sober and sophis- 
ticated but who in fact are as subject to eu- 
phoria or depression as the rest of us. 

The third, less conspicuous but more preva- 
lent scenario is the one assumed by most citi- 
zens of the United States and the rich countries 
and by many of the elites of poor -countries. 
This scenario might be symbolized by an es- 
calator on which mankind is slowly but surely 
rising, not to utopia, but to ever-greater 
heights of material satisfaction. The escalator 
is slowed or stopped now and then by war or 
economic depression, but these Interruptions 
are always temporary and after a painful in- 
terval the upward march is inevitably re- 
sumed. 

This Is the scenario favored by governments 
and councils of economic advisers who, bend- 
ing over their statistical lea leaves, predict an 
ever-rising GNP and promise the unemployed 
that prosperity is just around the corner. It is 
this doctrine that has created the worldwide 
revolution of rising expectations, which more 
and more confounds politicians who cannot 
satisfy the expectations they have helped to 
raise. 


through a glass darkly. No one knows 2- 
going to happen 10 or 50 years from is* i* 
The escalator might stop 0 f itself nr , : 
might decide to stop it. We might get 
step on quite a different one. Doomsday rZ 
happen - If we let it. Utopia probably won’t 
The facL is Uial we have created meehanw 
servants we can use either well or badhwt 
can go to war or stay at peace., We canW 
basic human needs for all, or we can «j 
meeting extravagant material wants forsL' 
Wo can learn or not learn that material viak 
are never satisfied, nor their satisfaction ew 
fully satisfying. 

The usefulness of scenarios is to s tor $ 
ways wo might but do not have to go. We w ]' 
the playwrights, stage managers, and uta- 
and we can change the plot, it It semM i 
to destroy us, or shift the scenes if they leair 
too little room for humanity. 

The one thing we can be sure of isA* f 
Fortunately in a democracy we haws** f 
thing to say about wind that change sS te \ 
But if we do not exercise our right la&s, 
the escalator, which goes down aseasfyuty 
will choose for us. 

• •« 1976 Charles IV. Yost 


The skyscrapers of Net® York trill never know the 
coolness that comes down on Kifisfa. " - George Seferis 

Thesq notes may be read as evidence of what happens 
. , wheh one visits New .York for too short a time, after too 


New York notebook 


Melvin Maddocks 


uA>c*V 1 • •• -V -V -—i-.v-n .*VM» IV> iajw aiiui i tt (llljc, Hlyef LOO 

v- ^ a paperback by .the Greek poet ho figure of speech. Santayana said nobody could be a 

tributed btmjV iWloaopher.to New York; and ha must have thought of h lhe , New York Cflbbie - sti11 P Ia y s his «* 

Us wherei 1 ' ^ • V <• ' 8 ' pccted role of manic eccentric, for instance, but now he 

of Cannes ' j Athens, and who wouldn't Jove to visit it next? - with a The noise and toeswed are onV tf Is as tfthS ' * ;Ul ^ aq bid trouper dna-fading-hll. 

- I Sunday New York Times under nna im Vnrter ic iruinn tr. .... ...I,,. ..j . . For the first time Now .York mi off from its 


quarter-smile says: "Save your act for the out-of-low- 
ner, buddy. Never con a con man.” 

' There is a sadness to New York in 1978. New York 
was cut out to be a winner - n boffo smash - and It 
doesn't really know how to be anything olso. That faith- 
ful stereotype, the New York cobble, still plays his ex- 
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Athens, and who wouldn't Jove to visit it next? - with a 
Sunday New York Times under one arm 

Meanwhile, on the shuttle to New York the passengers 
seem to change thoir faces somewhere over Hartford 
You simply can't enter New York looking the way you 
look everyplace else. But what sort of expression should 
you prepare? Worrying about this question gives you a 
certain anxiety, a certain desperate alertness. Ab, good' 
Now you look like a New Yorker. 

New York is a foreign country; there ought to be, a 
passport for it. Instead, every New Yorker plays his 
own customs officer - .only he Inspects you, not your ! 

luggage: “Have you got what It takes? . stand and de- 
clare'. ■, 

New York may be the only city ‘whose airport Is the 
quietest and slowest part of town. Among the sky- 
scrapers, fn true skyscraper fashion, noise is piled on 
, noise — jackhammer oii top, of truck engfnc on top ef po- 1 
lice- siren. And on top of 'ail, a hum,, ah own like a dy- 
namoUhenaUya sound of New York. 

"You can't hear yourself thii)k. ,v In New York this is 


Yorker Is trying to keep up with his own sound barrier. 
You don’t race the taxi to the intersection, you race the 
taxi horn. T 

What are the rules for winning the competition that Is, 

In fact. New York? Nobody knows. But everybody 
knows what it means to lose in New York. To lope is tb 
stop. "Oh the track,, on the track again, ■ on the 
track./how many times around. . . ?" (Seferis) 

New York may bo defined as a state of unprovoked 
excitement, feeding on itseir. Tho vbry fact thal he Is a : 
■“Nfew Yorker* can make the New Yorker excite^: Even ' 
when He la nqt excited, he ip still more' excited than any- 


For the first time Now ,York seems cut off from ils 
origins, its sources. "Wc find H strange that once we 
-were able to build" (Seferis). Despite ils nolse-iuid- 
specd game New York is becoming the ono thing It ap- 
peared impossible that now-and-futuro clly could ever 
become: old-fashioned. It Is turning into its own per- 
•• * erv ld museum. Will the 21st century be able to afford 
the consumption and self-consumption of Now York? 

At this -instant of human faltering ono can, at last, 
really like New York. The city has seen the possibility 
of Us own demise, and that look too, Is In everybody's 
eyes. ‘‘Tlie^ skyscrapers of .New York will never know 
thO coolness that comes down on Klfisia” - but they're 


body else. Excitement fa; his' pleasure. Excitement is his - ZYJ'.TTI’ “ wrTJ * 1 ' tl,a,n ~ uul - 

pain. Excitement Is What he thlnks'of when he thinks bf .'ff B tP 8 lf the Y could use it, and might even 
lifft.- . warn. 11 ; ' ' '■ 


if notxidy is more excited than a New Yorker, nobody 
is morb bored either. How, else can he survive his. own' 
excitement? There is no sight like a New Yorker being 
hustled’ by another New Yorker, being watched, say, by 
, a policeman. The eyes have seen everything. The shoul- 
ders are in a condition of permanent shrug. The tiny 


: want.it. v 

’ ( knows? The day may come when New Yorkers 

...wtu.joln in the. common prayer of non-New Yorkers: 

. Give us, outside sleep, serenity” (Seferis). The day: 
may coma. But it’s not here yet, and the rbst of Js a* ■ 
secretly relieved. The natives need a volcano to V&' 
now and then, even though - listen! - they wou^ n 
want to live there. - ^ Y 


U K. devolution: would it mean passports to Pimlico? 


- London 

Tho British Government seems intent on lm- 


By T. B. Millar 
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Joseph C. Harsch 


There are two particular reasons why the in- 
cident along the Korean truce line at Pan- 
munjom was more serious than similar in- 
cidents and why it was both necessary and de- 
sirable for the armed forces of the United 
Stales to go out In considerable force and take 
down that poplar tree which started the 
Irnuble. 

The first reason is that among communist 
stales the North Koreans stand uul as probably 
the most primitive, bigoted, irrational, and fa- 
natic. An Incident of the same week at the 
nimallgned conference at Sri Lanka (formerly 
Ceylon) illustrated the point. According to a 
reporter of the New York Times, North Ko- 
rean delegates wandered freely through the 
pressroom, read telegrams over the shoulders 
of repurlcrs, and in one case tried to grab a 
North Korean draft resolution awuy from a 
West German reporter. The report had nut 
been officially released The West German 
held firm. The North Koreans were outraged 
that iheir own rules were not enforced in Sri 
Lanka. 

Officials from many communist countries 
used to hehiive like that. In the early days af- 
ter World Wnr II international gatherings were 
frequently enlivened by the arrogance, bad 


North Korean primitives 


manners, and just plain boorishness of people 
representing East Germany, Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and others. They Haunted an attitude 
of set r- righteous superiority. They treated 
Westerners as moral Inferiors. In other words, 
they behaved as the zealots of a new religion 
have behaved toward nonbelievers down 
through the ages. 

There are not many nf these primitive com- 
munists around anymore. Suviet diplomats 
have hnpr-cirahlc manners. East European 
communist officials are sophisticated In man- 
ner and indisUnguishublo in dress from West 
Europeans. And practically all of them now 
have a healthy respect for the military capabil- 
ity of Americans. They have been out In the 
world a lot since 1945, and learned a lot. 

Uul the North Koreans have been bottled up 
in their own remarkable Isolation. They have 
Americans to the south of them, Chinese to the 
northwest and Soviets to the northeast. Thoy 
are not members of tho United Nations. They 
live in a Ullle enclave dominated by their owu 
aging, funalic dictator. 

Fanatics can make serious miscalculations. 
The North Koreans made one great big mis- 
calculation back on June 25, 1950. They invaded 
South Korea on the assumption that the United 


Slates neither would nor could intervene effec- 
tively to prevent their conquest of South 
Korea. 

People who can make such a mistake once 
can do it a second lime. 

In this case the moment might just seem to 
be right for testing the willingness or the 
United Slates to act vigorously In support of Us 
international commitments. It is committed to 
defend South Korea. It maintains over 40,000 
American soldiers and airmen plus substantial 
naval forces In Korea and ils vicinity. BuL it 
has not taken any vigorous action In Asia since 
ils withdrawal from Vietnam. And there has 
been rising criticism In the -United Stales of 
Urn dictatorial domestic behavior of South Ko- 
rean President Park Chung Itee. Add that the 
United Slates is on the brink of a presidential 
election campaign when American attention is 
centered on domestic affairs. 

Considering then the fanatic primitivism of 
North Korean communism and the circum- 
stances of the times Washington could noL rule 
out the possibility that the original attack on 
the American work party at Panmunjom was 
more than a local Incident. It had to be seen as 
a possibly deliberate lost of America's read- 
iness lo act promptly and In force. 


U seems to be damped down now. but it 
stands as a reminder of the fact that someday 
Japan should shoulder more of ils own respon- 
sibility In the area. The independence of South 
Korea Is of first Importance to Japan. The 
presence in South Korea or a power hostile to 
Japan would be a serious military danger to 
Japan. Japan's security is directly concerned 
in the matter of the independence ot South 
Korea. 

The United States Is in South Korea to pro- 
tect Japan's interests in SouLh Korea. But this 
should be a temporary, not a permanent, con- 
dition. Japan someday should take up the bur- 
den of its own defease, which should mean the 
major* burden of defending South Korea. 

ft will take a lot of diplomacy and patient 
missionary work to get the South Koreans and 
(he Japanese lo forget the past and become 
true partners. There is no reason not to maka 
□ start now in a direction which would let the 
United States reduce Its responsibilities in 
South Korea gradually. 

Tho North Koreans, meanwhile, havo prob- 
ably defeated their own purposes. By the tree 
incident they have certainly reduced any In- 
clinations to Washington to think about Amer- 
ican withdrawal. 


After the communist summit — more feuds 


By Eric Bourne 


Vienna 

The first ripples have appeared of a fresh 
controversy between the East Europeans and 
the independent Western communist parties 
over the old question of whether Moscow is the 
center of international communism. 

At idsue is the highly sensitive theory of 
‘‘proletarian internationalism," the Soviets' 
criterion of other parties' loyalty to a unified, 
Must'uw-lcU international communist move- 
ment. ■ / 

' The independent communist parties oppose 
. It as "obsolete,” for It would allow Moscow to 
Impose limits on every other party’s right to 
shape Its ■ program according to individ- 
ual/national possibilities. 

They made their presence at the East Berlin 
summit of European parties in late June condi- 
tional on the exclusion of the concept of "pro- 
letarian Internationalism" from the final "con- 
sensus" statement. 

Soviet party leader Leonid I. Brezhnev in- 
cluded it in his speech. That was permissible 
under conference rules, which allowed each 
party to say what It likad, however con- 


troversial, but confined the document to pre- 
viously agreed formulas. 

Thus (ho Anal statement of the conference 
referred only to “Internationalist, comradely, 
voluntary cooporalioh" between parties. 

But within a few weeks the Soviet concept 
was being reaffirmed by some of the East Eu- 
ropeans. Most unequivocal - and predictable - 
was the Czechoslovak parly, which lakes a 
completely conformist stand on all aspects of 
relations with the U.S.S.R. and among parties. 

More than "voluntary” cooperation was 
needed, said the Czechoslovak parly weekly 
Trybuna. It insisted on unity of action based on 
"International proletarian discipline" and pro- 
duced a quotation from Lenin that individual 
(party or national) interests musL be “subordi- 
nated to the Interests of proletarian struggle 
on a world scale." 

Hie Czechoslovak party dallies, Rude Pravo 
(Prague) and Pravda (Bratislava), both told 
the independent parties that they were delud- 
ing themselves If they thought they could do 
without “the strong realities of the U.S.S.R. 
and the whole communist movement," 


This revival of old arguments would seem to 
justify the Yugoslav parly’s evident wait-and- 
see attitude about Russian concessions in East 
Berlin. It is wary about accepting them as in- 
dicative of a genuine and lasting change of 
mind. An example Is an article in its central 
committee’s magazine. Socialism, published 
shortly after the Berlin conference. 

The article Is an extremely sharp and de- 
tailed reply to a Soviet theoretical pamphlet is- 
sued earlier this year,' accusing the Yugoslavs, 
among others, of revisionism and anti-Soviet- 
ism and, said the magazine, totally mis- 
representing Yugoslavia's system and policies. 
Any "leading center” Is completely, out of the 
question; and the Russlurf model, Belgrade 
added bluntly, no longer constituted an ex- 
ample for other countries or parties to follow. 

The Italian parly holds that party autonomy 
excludes interference but need not rule out le- 
gitimate "comradely” criticism among the 
parties. It has publicly defended Czechoslovak 
dissidents against hard-line threats over since 
the. 1968 Soviet Invasion ended the liberal re- 


gime of Alexander Dubcck. And U has criti- 
cized Russia’s handling of people like exiled 
novelist Alexander Solzhenitsyn. 

Recently it has embarrassed two more of 
the East European regimes. 

In July a message to the Polish leadership 
voiced concern at the severity of sentences on 
ringleaders to the June riots over sharp rises 
in food prices. “II must be possible to socialist 
countries" to flntf other ways of solving such 
conflicts, an Italian central committee latter 
stated. ... 

The East German shooting on the. border 
with West Germany involving an Italian truck 
driver prompted the Italian party to tell the 
East Berlin leaders that such trigger-happy 
methods are. “uhsoclaUst." It refrained from 
mentioning that. Ironically, the driver was a 
member of the Italian party, though this 
cleariy made the chiding' even ntore embar- 
rassing. *. ’■ 

Mr. Bourne ts .{Ms newspaper's special 
correspondent to Eastern Europe. 


leaders write 


Koran’s teachings, Tibetan protest, South Korea 


.. Allow me ploase to take exception with 
Richard Critchfield's special article on “How 
Egypt’s rural poor wage battle to survive." 
Mr. Critchfield makes the erroneous claim that 
beyond memorizing tlie Koran, the education 
of some villagers In Egypt ... “is thus limited 
to r tb»» teachings Of medtoyal Islam, which' de- 
surrounded by wa- 

. ■- * , ■ ’ *V ^ •?> * 

I do not claim to be the absolute authority 
on Islam, but as often as I reajl the Koran, and 
gradually memorize from it, . I know it eih- 
bodies the true teachings oMalamj and -Mr., 
Critchfield’s above olatnt is truly false. • i * ‘ ; 

The Koran describes tfoe earih, topoDi 8U ° 
and other planets anil.ptM?, &a qpch having a 
set path or orbit, - netep devi|tmg ftoto .U, until 
tlje earth Slid heavCT^'ceaie'to With the 
Anal oUtcoifie In God's ^ ^ Isfeni fteyer 

changes its true Character. It adapts Itself to 
past, present, and future regardless! of people’s 
habits qc mentalities; 

- Mr. CritcHflekl haptens to blame Islam, as is 
the custom of ’Western ■ [writers pest and . 

, present; for the ..^lucatiQnal . shortcomings ot; 
simple peotoe ; ^^aB8Ure yoU Ul 1 tll today there 
are people Ih the IJ.S.- wiio’ do not belicve that 
U.S. astrohiuta 'idqded on the mooiu Are we to 
rarmfee from • t|iib .ihai tf, S Sclehce ia lagging 
■ of. medieval? ':yv ; ' .- ■ l . . . Y '■ • • 

Decdtur,Ali ^Mustefal. Rlayan 

i -l 


Tibetan protest 

• Two well-known individuals from the West- 
have visited Tibet recently: Han Suyin, an au- 
thor, and Neville Maxwell, a journalist, both of 
whom have spoken.and written about the glow- 
ing and glorious achievements of the Chinese 
In Tibet.. They have virtually condemned ev- 

* erytotag oUM pnUsed every material 

• ahd v ^rattctfiflgl'£h3y wore shown. It should 

be pointed out that there are those among the 
Tibetans and to the International academic 
community Who, with more specific and soun- 
der knowledge. - can write eoually glowing ay - 1 
flcles speaking favorably. ofTibet p^rt.jnd 
certalnl/ more objectively 1 of the present Tj* 
Mi / - 

.’ There are simple! facts that Can easily give a 
propeC perspective 1 to the entire Question.' A 
ciassiq exampte of Han chauvinism is the fact 
'that the Chinese have always clalmed other 
peoples like the Mongolians and Tibetans to be 
part of the Chinese race irrespective of the ac- 
tual facta, mt,' the Tjbetaria have never con' . 
sidered themselves Chinese at any point or to 
any manner, and second, we speak a com- 
pletely different language and use a. written 
script that does hot bear the slightest- reSemt 
bianco. ' ... v \ ; 

. Concerning the occupation of Tibet by U»e 
People's Liberation Army in tho early 1960s, it 
must be bluntly reiterated to Chino’s new ad- 


mirers that tho Tibetans nevor extended an in- 
vitation to tho Chinese to come to Tibet, and 
nobody requested them for "liberation..'* In 
fact, the Tibetans opposed U» intrusion both in 
spirit and to deed. . 

1 But where are Tibet's friends who supported 
the cause . of freedom In J959?»:Mus> Tibet be 
^.bboMdntly fortoJtten?: Add 
Vess, universal during the $aiit tew decades but 
heavily emphasized In. the official Chinese 
propaganda, sufficient reason. for their coqtin- 
•.Ui(ig presence in Tibet? ., * 

,/ , aJmity lament the 

wrer^ of toe paM apd seek any. compensation 
but ask for a solution to ad oo-golng problem- 
Refugee?: ere still escaping across, the -HI-' 

.* malayds end . there. are .c<mUnuousr uprisings 
pnd abts bf sabOtagp fgalnrt .tlie .CWnese, re- : 
porkd, surprisiii^yiVby 'their own ; media, -fix-; 

, lied TiUetana hqVe gpne through countless dis- 
. appointments and, have f^ced, Beemlngly un- 
manageable problems. But the spirit i? Still dpt 
broken. It is strong 'and alive, and the world, 

- not just selected friends, Is welcome to inspect . 
exiled .communities, meet: the people,- and 
. learn the Tibatan side of toe Tibetan problem, > 

Teiutn N. Tetbopg 
Acting representative of Ills 
; HoUoesa Uie Dalai Umz 
New Yprk '?'■ a;..., -• Office of Tibet 


South Korea 

On Aug; 8, 1973. Kim Dae Jung, the 1971 
presidential candidate who ra/i against. Presi- 
dent Parir Chung Hoe of Korea, was kidnapped 
from Tokyo by - Paric’s KCIA agents. Ttooe . 
.years later, . the victim Is sUU detained,, in 
Korea, and to prison.' 

i ir on, Mareh,:.ii itts year, it u^Mtog . 
stated .»’■ ’declaro^cvi calling f6r . ; re*rittdtog : 
ProsidenUBl Emergency Decree No. 9 of May 
1975 and demanding Paik’s resignation. Assert- 
ing, that callJng for Park's resignation is “the 
same as calling for too . government's over- 
throw," toe Park reglroe is faying 18 dsto(h 
cratjc leadore iq . ills hantf-pkied ^ kangaroo 
qonrt, Mtoelii% OKkp as masterminds of the so- 
<?alted , ‘Giri^an piot" to overthrow the.gov- 
ernment the "(rial" IS going on with no end fh 
sight: EMdeaces show that Park 1$ capable of- 
doing hM worst to silence any oppdslUoo. At : 
•the moment, however, (he continuous criticism 
from abroad and Urn prospect of a new. admin- 
Istration In the U.S. are holding him from cbm* 
mitttog his worst, r ? * . 

• •( ' ! •• Vwuigche Kang 

. Secretary General. 

, Ktreaa Congress for 
AVashington , Democracy and UnKicaUoa 

; Wd inrile readers' letters /o^ tote coli/mh. Of - 
course toe sarniat answer event due. and son^e 
are popdensed before publication, but tlwfight- 
ful tjbmmenis are welcome. V. 



